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Raise Your Sights We would be doing less than 


our job if, in these perilous and troublesome times, we 
failed to raise the sights of our audience and train the 
eyes of our readers on the future—that future for which 






our boys are fighting around the world and, to gain 
which, 135 million people in this country are expending 






every ounce of energy, talent, money and will continue 





doing so, until victory is won. 

We don’t know when the real, nationwide post-war 
period will begin. Much blood, sweat and tears will be 
expended before a true universal post-war period can 
loom on the horizon. 









But meanwhile pipelines to the 





ivarious fighting fronts are being filled with every 
necessary equipment and, once filled, it will take less 
of everything to keep them flowing freely and to 







capacity. 

As that happens, one war plant after another will 
necessarily reduce speed and then automatically will 
find itself on the threshold to its particular, its individ- 
ual post-war period. Wholesalers, and the manufactur- 





ers who supply them, have that same experience ahead. 
Some will have it soon, others later, but it will come 
before the fighting stops 

Therefore, in the final analysis, we are doing no 
more than our job when we present in this issue a 
group of articles that are designed to serve as targets 





for those wholesalers and manufacturers who are ready, 


able and willing at this time to raise their sights above 
he problems of the moment to the times that lie ahead. 

We have firm and abiding faith in the efficacy of the 
wholesaler as an essential and economical agency of 
distribution. We have no doubt whatsoever of his sur- 
vival. In fact we feel that never before in the twenty 
or more centuries of his history has the wholesaler more 
completely justified his existence than he has since the 
Defense Program and Pearl Harbor pitched him into 
the toughest period he has ever seen. 
We have faith also, that having acquitted himself 
vith such credit during the war, the wholesaler will 
not fail to set his sights for doing an equally good job 

the post-war period. 

That is why we propose to point out targets for 
him to shoot at—whenever they appear on the business 
horizon. 
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OUR Advisory Committee tess than three 


months after the new set-up for wholesalers emerged 
out gf a re-shuffling of the War Production Board we 
are privileged to publish in this issue the list of mem 
bers of the Industry Advisory Committee of the Elec 
trical Supplies Section of the War Production Board. 

That is fast work, considering all the basic specifica 
tions that WPB rules impose upon committee appoint 
ments and—equally important—when realizing the fact 
that prospective appointees not merely had to pass 
under the microscope of several Washington agencies 
but also had to be found willing to serve without com 
pensation. 

Much credit for this rapid progress must go to N. G 
Symonds, Chief of WPB’s Industrial and Hardware 
Supplies Branch (within which the Electrical Supplies 
Section operates). Immediately after his appointment 
Mr. Symonds began to take a keen interest in getting 
every section organized promptly for efficient function 
ing and he has shown himself sincerely desirous ot 
obtaining the fullest possible cooperation of each indus 
try using the Advisory Committee as one of the 
vehicles. 

We bespeak for Mr. Symonds, his staff, and for the 
\dvisory Committee the wholehearted cooperation of 
every wholesaler throughout the country. For those 
who made dire predictions when the ay pointees of the 
re-organized WPB set-up were announced, we pre 
scribe a liberal helping of humble-pie. 


* 


Inventory Crisis \s will be noted in this issue 


where WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN presents the Busi 
ness Index, the size of inventories reported by whole 
salers throughout the country has dropped down to a 
level where, in many cases, stocks must be considered 
inadequate for meeting minimum current needs. 

We know that, until late in 1942, many wholesalers 
were themselves responsible for this type of condition, 
because they did not take prompt and full advantage of 
the mechanisms that had been established by WPB for 
enabling them to maintain adequate working stocks. 

However such is not the case today. Instead, the 
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Use “X-Ray” Reflectors and con- 

serve critical materials for war 

purposes. A minimum amount of 

metal is required in the holder 

and socket. The reflector itself 
is made of crystal glass. 


‘ 
‘ 
\ 


\ INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING UNIT 


4 


Pos 


tt thea X-R2Y" 


\ There's no need to resort to makeshift substitutes in order to con- 
serve metal for war materials. The 500-watt X-Ray” Silver Mirror 
Glass Reflector illustrated above is one of the most efficient and 
satisfactory lighting units ever designed, yet the complete unit, 
Catalog No. 588, uses only 9 oz. of ferrous metal. 


“X-Ray” Silver Mirror Reflectors for industrial lighting are avail- 
able in various sizes and types for incandescent lamps, up to 1500- 
watts, and also for the 400-watt Mercury lamp. Long life, low 
maintenance cost and ease of installation make them the natural 
choice for relighting industrial plants where lighting must be 
stepped up to meet wartime production standards, Write today 
for full information on “X-Ray” Reflectors. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 


6135 Ww. 


65TH STREET, CHICAGO 
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nventory shortage is due chiefly to limitations and 
rtailments over which the wholesaler has no control. 
Failure to provide ample replacement stocks is impair- 
ling their functioning at a time when wholesalers every- 
where are using every means at their disposal to main- 
tain a regular and adequate service to those thousands 
of war production plants whose production lines must 
be kept moving if an Allied Victory is to be won. 
i} The newly created Industry Advisory Committee 
may well give this threatening inventory crisis the right 
of way for preferred attention at its first meeting. 


* 


Box Car figures Not so many years ago, old 


timers grew chesty when they talked about billion dollar 
sales in the electrical industry. Today, big figures are 


Sthardly noticed. 


143 





There is General Electric Company, which reports 


Borders received during the first quarter of 1943 at 


14$444,000,000 with sales billed totalling over $1 billion. 


In the same quarter, Westinghouse billed $155,000,000, 
booked $226,000,000 in new orders, had nearly $1 


BS dbillion in unfilled orders on hand. The Philco Corpora- 
Mytion reports first 1943 quarter output at eight times 
Hithat of the same 1942 period. 








Those are really more than just box car figures, and 
yet—who will deny that the industry is still in short 
Hpants, still has its greatest growth ahead? 


* 


No War Profiteering Whenever labor leaders 


aunch demands for higher wages, they voice with the 
same breath fantastic claims of exhorbitant war profits 
and fling the charge that business and industry are 
guilty of gross profiteering. 

While those charges are proved as completely false 
v practically every earning statement that is published, 
i compilation recently made by the New York [orld- 
relegram labels them most completely unjustified by 
verwhelming proof. 

The group of corporations included in the study paid 
billion dollars taxes in 1941, but paid double that tax 
ll, namely 12 billion dollars in 1942. Meanwhile the 
1942 profits of those concerns totalled $400,000,000 
LESS than in 1941. 

Che same study showed that in 1942 manufacturers 
NET earnings were only 4 cents on every sales dollar, 
hile in the wholesale and retail field, profits after 
taxes were only 2.8 cents on each sales dollar. 

We wonder who could most readily be convicted of 
gross profiteering if labor unions had to publish the 
ime type of financial statements as business concerns 

st do? 


* 


Contrast According to Automotive and Aviation In- 


lustries, the year 1942 saw 7287 automobile dealers go 
t of business, equal to 18 percent of the 40,500 deal- 
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ers who were in business at the beginning of the year. 

The remaining 33,250 dealers survived despite the 
fact that their total sales of their regular lines in 1942 
were less than 7 percent—yes, seven percent—of their 
sales the year before—1941. It meant each had on the 
average 74 new cars to sell against over 90 cars each 
in 1941, 

Contrast that with the record in the electrical whole- 
saling field, where mortalities appear to be less than 5 
percent, and where sales continue to hold well above 
1939 levels. 

Yet, despite the contrast, automobile dealers, as a 
business, will survive, just as wholesalers will survive. 
and for identical reasons—they are performing func- 
tions for which so far no one has found an equally 
economical substitute. 


7 


Primer on Electronics tm previous issues, we 


have pointed out that electrical wholesalers and their 
salesmen of today will have a new sales and service 
opportunity presented to them, when those hundreds 
of manufacturers of electronic devices, who are now 
100 percent on war production, are ready to build for 
peacetime business. 

We are convinced that this opportunity will come 
because only the electrical wholesaling industry can 
offer a nationwide net-work of experienced sales, 
warehousing and service organizations through which 
those manufacturers can obtain intelligent and eco- 
nomical distribution, and can get it quickly. 

However, we recognize also the fact that the elec- 
trical wholesalers and salesmen of today do not com- 
mand the same familiarity with terminology, objectives, 
processes and functions of electronic products that they 
can claim in their established field, even though their 
experience as distributors of radios, radio parts, tubes 
and allied equipment has given them a sound founda- 
tion. 

Therefore, we propose to commence in an early 
entitled 
Having been prepared ex- 
SALESMAN, these articles 


issue, the publication of a series of articles 
“Primer on Electronics.” 

W HOLESALER’S 
will cover, in plain, easily understood language what 
salesmen should know in order to sell products of the 
electronics industry successfully throug) being able to 


advise potential buyers correctly on what products or 


pressly for 


used where and when. 
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BORE TELESCOPE with strong interior light tra 
provides “SEE-ABILITY”, permitting inspec- tin 
tor to examine inside of gun tube. ho 


NOT ONLY MORE GUNS, but better guns, are a) 0 
coming out of the arsenals of democracy. Better 
workmanship, greater accuracy are possible because 
of better “See-ability” over the lathes, boring ma- 
chines, drills, and inspection benches. 


Through its knowledge of modern lighting, Westing- wo 
house is contributing daily to improved ‘‘See-ability” th 
in our war plants. Knowing that the heart of good 
lighting is the lamp, Westinghouse has steadily 
improved quality. Today Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps are brighter than ever, and they stay bright : Hi 
from end to end. 
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TRANSPORTATION ~a vital war factor 


The effectiveness of our armed forces and civilians 
alike depends on the effictency of our transportation 








s the battle of Tunisia entered its final phases, with 

the British and American forces joining hands 

to crowd Rommel into his last fox hole, Hitler and 
Mussolini held their twelfth war-time meeting. 

One important purpose of this meeting, according 
to the Berlin radio, was the study of a specially pre- 
pared “Survey of Continental Reserves”. ‘Topping this 
list of resources is the item of transportation. 

Hitler has a great many headaches these days but, 
according to no less an authority than the Reich Min- 
istry of Economics, “the central problem of the whole 
German war effort is transportation”. It is, in fact, the 
Achilles’ heel of Germany’s War Machine. 

The Nazis have become 
soberly conscious of its 





known method, every type of vehicle becomes essential, 
for no single group of carriers, freight or passenger, can 
meet all our needs. 

The railroads opened the vast resources of our nation 
and continue to be the backbone of our transportation 
system. ‘Today they are doing the greatest job in their 
history. They are hauling more tons of freight more 
miles than ever before — 33% more than in 1941 and 
55% more than in 1918, peak year of the first World 
War. They are carrying more passengers more miles 
than ever before — 80% more than in 1941 and 24% 
more than in 1918. They are getting more work out of 
each car, each engine, and each mile of track than ever 

before. Private operation of 
railroads is proving far 





crucial importance and Mr. 
Hitler must wince when he 
recalls the gigantic miscal- 
culations which led him to 
neglect his railways. 

He counted on a short 
war, not a long wear-and- 
tear war and Germany’s 
transportation crisis is get- 
ting more critical by the 
hour. It will play a vital 
part in its defeat. 

This is a war of move- 
ment—on land, on sea and 
in the air. Russia’s 2,000 
mile battleline, R.A.F.’s 
700 mile, bombing raids, 





This is the eleventh of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


more effective and efficient 
in this war than did govern- 
ment operation in the last 
war. 

In contrast to Hitler’s 
Germany, the managers of 
the American railroads have 
not neglected their plant 
except where government 
priorities forced them to do 
so. They are turning in an 
unprecedented performance 
despite the long starvation 
period to which they were 
subjected. During the first 
World War the total invest- 
ment in the American rail- 








General Montgomery’s 

1,500 mile advance last 

November and the vast area that constitutes the theatre 
of war in the Pacific make this fairly obvious. 

Peace will come when one side gets control over the 
world’s supply of fuel, oil and rubber, for on these 
three critical materials depend all the vehicles of war — 
as well as of peace. 

An army used to travel on its stomach. Today it 
travels on its fuel tank. 

On the home front, transportation is no less vital. 
Here it is essential in getting the war workers, their 
taw materials and their products, to and from the 
mines, mills and factories that supply our armed forces 
and those of our Allies. Transportation is a major factor 
in the nation’s ability to out-produce its enemies. Every 
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road plant was about $18,- 

600,000,000. Since then 
$12,000,000,000 have been spent on improvements 
and after deductions for scrapped facilities the net 
increase has been $8,000,000,000. Since the present war 
in Europe began the railroads have invested about 
$1,650,000,000 in further improvements, many of them 
to meet special war needs. 

Convincing evidence of the railroads’ flexibility in 
meeting the special needs of all-out war is their per- 
formance in coping with the movement of oil to the 
East Coast. In January 1942, one month following 
Pearl Harbor, the railroads delivered to the East Coast 
by tank car less than 100,000 barrels daily. By De- 
cember they had stepped this up to more than 740,000 
barrels and during the week ended April 3, 1943 they 


21 








averaged more than 900,000 barrels per day. By the end 
of this year they are shooting for the goal of one million 
barrels a day. 

Unlike Germany we have not attempted to control 
the development and growth of motor transportation 
according to the “intuitions” of one man but have 
wisely left it in the hands of experienced competition. 
That is how our highway transportation system came 
into being. Growing public acceptance has made it an 
essential part of our national economy. 

The motor vehicle, its limitations set only by the 
improved highway and the supply of fuel and rubber, 
has developed to undreamed of proportions. Up to a 
year ago private automobiles consistently moved more 
people more miles than all public carriers combined. 
Buses have become an accepted means of mass trans- 
portation. Local electric and interurban railways in 
many cases were converted to bus lines and trucks took 
over the local freight services. Under these improved 
operating conditions traffic volume increased. When 
the war in the Pacific made it necessary for us to con- 
serve our supply of rubber and the U-boat depredations 
in the Atlantic throttled the flow of gasoline to the 
eastern seaboard, our motor transport was forced to 
grapple with the toughest problem that ever had con- 
fronted it since it became so vital a factor in the every 
day transportation. 

The “share-the-ride” idea recognizes the need of con- 
serving gas, oil and rubber. ‘This particularly applies to 
buses, for wherever groups can be assembled for a com- 
mon destination, buses can be used most effectively. 
The intercity bus performs for the rural areas the same 
service that the local bus renders for the residential 
areas of our cities. 

Reorganization of railroad schedules, adaptation of 
motor transport, rearrangement of working hours, all 
have contributed to provide a flexible transportation 
service for men and materials to meet the critical needs 
of the war effort. Twenty thousand intercity buses are 
handling 635 million passengers a year which is 69 per 
cent more than in 1941. The fact that these buses carry 
a relatively larger percentage of the total coach passen- 
ger business than their seating capacity would indicate 
suggests that here, too, we are getting a more efficient 
use of these vehicles in terms of passenger loads car- 
ried. It is fortunate to note that the geographic location 
of most intercity bus lines does not coincide with that 
of the railroads but rather supplements it. 

The contribution which the urban transport industry 
is making to the war effort becomes apparent when we 
consider that buses, trolley buses and street cars today 
carry passengers at a rate which promises to exceed the 
impressive total of 21 billions, as compared with 18 
billions in 1942 and an average of 13% billions for the 
period 1936 to 1941. And this the industry is accom- 
plishing with a minimum of added equipment and 
despite a serious drain on its manpower. 

The truck lines, too, are setting all-time records. 
They have rearranged their schedules, eliminated cir 





cuitous routes and coordinated their services with those 
of other carriers. As this is written, contract truckers 
with the cooperation of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation are trying to eliminate the empty return trip. 

The transportation industry as a whole is face to 
face with the biggest job in its history. Increasing traf- 
fic loads, with little if any new equipment, difficulty in 
obtaining essential maintenance materials and a grow- 
ing shortage of manpower, combine to make it that. 
While federal authorities, acting through the Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation, took prompt cognizance of 
this condition, froze equipment and otherwise acted 
to conserve the vehicles then in service, it was not pos- 
sible to add sufficient vehicles to keep pace with the 
increased traffic demand. However, the O.D.T. did 
lend impetus to the movement for staggering hours of 
work thereby spreading the peak loads and thus in- 
creasing the carrying power of existing fleets of vehicles 
in city service. 

As we review the problems involved in meeting our 
transportation needs it is evident that we cannot de- 
pend upon new equipment alone for their solution. 
Lend-Lease is taking a considerable share of our much 
needed output of transportation equipment. The im- 
mediate job is up to the rank and file of the transporta- 
tion industries. It is up to their resourcefulness and 
devotion to their job. The operating men out on the 
road, the men in the shops who keep the equipment 
going, who make the most of the metals and other 
materials they can have, who salvage, conserve and 
economize . . . these are the men who must bear the 
burden of our war load. 

Theirs is a dramatic story, a story of cooperation and 
coordination . . . of ever increasing capacity on a shoe- 
string allowance of new equipment. 

For this is a war of movement. According to Joseph 
B. Eastman, Director of Defense ‘Transportation, both 
the passenger and the freight traffic on the railroads 
is to a large extent war traffic — the transportation of 
troops and civilians on war business, the movement of 
food, raw materials and finished products required for 
the prosecution of the war. As Mr. Eastman put it, 
delayed arrival of troops at embarkation ports, delayed 
delivery of vital war materials could even conceivably 
mean the loss of men at the fighting front. And what 
Director Eastman says of the railroads applies to all 
forms of transportation. Transportation by bus, by 
street car, by truck, by train, by ship and by plane . 
all play a vital part in the achievement of victory 
on the home front and on the fighting front which 
relies upon it. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Priorities and Post-War Study 
Dominate NEMA Meetings 


Special committee meeting devoted to discussion of future 


plans for electrical industry. Nearly 600 attend Spring Lunch- 


eon. Adam, 


l* keeping with t forward think 
ing trend of the electrical industry, 
the schedule of special conferences for 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
\ssociation at its Spring Meeting in- 
cluded a session devoted to post-war 
planning. This was one of nine spe- 
cial discussions which were added to 
an already crowded program at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, from April 
20th to 23rd. 

Between 400 and 500 members of 
NEMA were 


reported as in attendance 


Brown, King honored with fifty-year certificates 


for the regular sessions. Nearly 600 
members and guests were present for 
the annual Spring Luncheon to hear 
an address on the manpower situa- 
tion by Brigadier General W. C. Rose. 
chief, executive service, War Man- 
power Commission. 

Other subjects covered at special 
meetings were: Business Develop- 
ment; Codes and Standards; Regula- 
tory Legislation; and War Projects. 

An important feature of the Spring 
Luncheon was the /presentation ot 





Fiity Year Certificates to three 
NEMA members “in recognition of 
their valued contribution to the in 
dustry.” These men were: 

Fred B. Adam, president, Fran} 
\dam Electric Company, St. Louis 
Mo. Mr. Adam entered the electrica 
industry in 1891 as secretary of th 
company which his father had just 
When the elec 
tric light and power switchboard di 
vision of Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Company was purchased in 
1901, it was placed under Mr. Adan’: 
direction. He became a pioneer in 
the development of improved designs 
of switches, circuit breakers, panel 
boards, and switchboards. In 1922 he 
became president of the company. 

Charles Edward Brown, executive 
vice-president, the Okonite Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Brown spent th: 
first five years of his business career 
with the Marshall Field Company. 
starting in 1884. Then he became 


recently organized. 


associated with the McKinlock 
Brothers, organizers of the Central 
Electric Company. He remained in 
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ELECTRICAL PIONEERS HONORED with Fifty-Yea 
Certificates at the Spring Meeting of NEMA were, left to 
right: Charles K. King, president, the Ohio Brass Company, 


Mansfield, Ohio; Charles E. Brown, executive vice-president, 
the Okonite Company, Chicago; and Fred B. Adam, president, 
the Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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What the Trade has been Waiting for: 
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HERE is nothing “ersatz” about 
om new Sylvania Fluorescent 
Fixture for industry. It is truly “the 
fixture of the future.” 


Sylvania engineers took up the WPB 
challenge to design a fixture without 
a metal reflector, with a top housing 
weighing less than 3 pounds. 


In addition to complying with 


FUTURE! 





these official limitations, they took 
an important step forward. They 
designed a fluorescent fixture that 
will be as good years after Victory as 
it is today. 


Watch for the announcement of “the 
fixture of the future” in this magazine 
next month. See how it makes fluo- 
rescent fixtures standard and flexible 
for the first time! 


“‘Everything that’s Finest in Fluorescent“ 


SY LVA N A ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Ipswich, Mass. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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the electrical Supply business until 
1925, serving as vice-president and 
lirector of the company. That year 
e joined the Okonite Company as 
xecutive vice-president and director. 
Charles K. King, president, The 
Ohio Brass Company. Mr. King r¢ 
ceived his early experience in the 
lectrical industry with the Northwest 
Thompson Houston Company, work 
ng on the construction 1 electric 


ulways, joiming that company is 


1890. Three years later he entered 
the electric railway department of 
Ohio Brass Company, and in 1895 he 
eecame a director of the company 
The following year he was made sec- 
retary, and in 1905 he was elected 
ice preside nt He w is vice-president 
nd general manager in 1927 and until 
became president in 1928. 
Rose told his luncheon 
udience that “‘essential industry will 


be 7 
(renera 


lose just as manv men to the armed 
forces during 1943 as they have 
hitherto lost altogether”. He as- 
erted that 


ind that demands already approxi 


manpower today is “scarce” 


late the total national supply. “This 
ir we must add at least two ] 

re people to our working force and 
ur million to the armed forces. Most 
tor the armed forces must 


be drawn trom the labor market 

General Rose pointed out. “We cannot 
prevent this loss,” he cautioned, “but 
we should plan for replacement.” He 
the: placed spe cial emphasis on_ the 


ise of the Manning Table P 


TRADE-DIVERSION BILL becomes 


innesota Fifth 








IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES mark the presentation of the Army-Navy 
“E” production award to the Thomas & Betts Company at Elizabeth, N. J. 
Displaying the pennant for the two thousand employees who attended are 
Commander Samuel J. Singer, U.S.N.R.; George C. Thomas, president of 
T&B, and former president of NEMA: Joseph Gries. president of Local 


1068B, I.B.E.W.; and Colonel Clarence 


Boesch, Corps of Engineers, 


U.S. Army. Mr. Thomas made an impressive acceptance speech in which 
he noted with pride that since the company had been in business, there 
had never been a work stoppage for any reason whatsoever. 
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the law in Minnesota as Governor 


Harold E. Stassen gives it official approval with his signature. 


to Strike at 


rade Diversion, Fake Selling 


“Discount” selling racket outlawed as Governor Stassen signs 
Trade Diversion Bill. Fraudulent sales, misleading price tags, and 


purchase by industrials for employees now illegal in that state 


NDUSTRIAL selling, as well as fraudu 
| lent “wholesal sales,” has been 
outlawed in the state of Minnesota by 
the recent enactment of the “Trade 
Diversion Bill” which 
Harold E. Stassen signed on March 
16th. Minnesota is the fifth state to 
pass such a law. Others are Wiscon- 
sin, Mich., Illinois, and Pennsylvania 

Under the sponsorship of many re 
tail groups, including the Minnesota 
Council of Retail Trade Associations, 
the Minnesota Flectric Council and 
others, the bill had been before the 
State legislature previously, having 
been recommended for passage two 


(Governor 


years ago, but failing to reach a vote. 
The Trade Diversion Bill makes it 

illegal for industrial 

accounts to purchase or 


commercial 
sell for “per- 
sonal use of emplovees, any goods 
which that concern does not regularly 
produce or sell. It also strikes at the 
discount house by defining as “unfair 
trade practise” the sale of merchandise 
at “wholesale prices” when it is not 
old at such a price. It also makes it 
unlawful for a wholesalers to advertise 
or claim to sell at wholesale unless 
such sale is made for resale 
Che bill prohibits a “retailer” from 
Continued on page 12; 
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COPPER MUST STILL BE CONSERVED 


Power-Circuit Transformers eliminate 
need for separate Complete High 
Voltage and Low Voltage Circuits 


@ Both engineering practice and copper conservation require- 
ments dictate the use of only one main distribution of the higher 
voltage power current while providing for the lower voltage 
for lighting and small appliance purposes through the use of 
step-down transformers where current of this voltage is required. 

Duplication throughout the plant or building is eliminated 
and the amount of copper effectively reduced. As the sketch 
shows—Jefferson Electric Power Circuit Transformers placed 
at intervals provide the necessary 115-230 volt current by 
stepping down from the power distribution. These trans- 
formers are the dry type and may be mounted on walls, 
posts or directly on machines . .. Bulletin 421-PCT 
contains complete data,—write for a copy... JEFFERSON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bellwood, (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois. 


a oa Canadian Factory: 60-64 Osler Avenue, W. Toronto, Ontario. 
close-up lighting _ . 


~apenaee JEFFERSON 


machinery, both 

lamp and trans- . 
former may be tes : Det 
mounted on the pact 


ate TRANSFORMERS 


POWER CIRCUIT 


Single @ Motors 
115 - 230 Volts 
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Single @ Motors 
115 — 230 Volts 
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SOURCE The hgures we use as basis tor these monthly 
‘omparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
f the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of February, 1943 


SALES As reported by 323 electrical wholesalers 
throughout the country, the sales of electrical goods 
averaged 33 percent above the 1939 average monthly 
sales. This represents a considerable rise back toward 
the level of sales volume which was reached in June, 
1942, and which was maintained with only slight fluctu- 
ation from then to December. 

In the previous month, January, sales were recorded 
at the lowest point since October, 1940, a break in that 
month-to-month trend of steady sales volume which 
now, through the bouncing back of sales in February, 
seems to be closed. 

The demands for electrical materials for maintenance 
and repair of war industries appears to be reaching a 
quantity that may eventually offset the diminishing 
demands due to new warplant construction. It has been 
noted in recent interviews with individual wholesalers 
that once again the sales of electrical materials are 
beginning to follow seasonal trends. If such is the 
case, it would account for the decline in January, and 
the increase shown in February sales. 


INVENTORIES With the average of inventories in 
February, as reported by 285 wholesalers, registering 
at 77 percent of the 1939 average monthly inventories, 
it appears that supplies have been flowing from the 
manufacturers at a fairly healthy rate, considering the 
limitations on size of inventories and the shortages 
of materials. 

What amounts to a drop of only 3 points in the 
volume of inventories during January and February 
may be an indication that the steady decline that saw 
inventory levels drop from 192 to 80 percent of the 
1939 level during the 12 months of 1942, has been 
arrested. It may mean also that, as the result of the 
limitation orders, shortages of critical materials, and th« 
absence of most consumer goods, wholesalers have 
finally reached that minimum represented by only thos« 
quantities and products permissible and_ replaceable 
under current limitations. 


COLLECTIONS 


percentages averaged 65 percent in February. This was 


For the country as a whole, collection 
O percent below the revised collection percentage 
reported for January, and 7 percent below the percent 
age of February of last vear. Accounts receivable 
were reported as 17 percent below the same month ot 


last vear. 
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FIVE SHIPS FOR ORDINARWSN! 


U. S. Rubber Laytex Army Assault Wire requires only one- 
fifth the shipping space of ordinary communication wire 
...-releases four times the room for men, material, food 
for overseas. 

Light, strong and plenty tough, Laytex is the most flex- 
ible of all insulation for electrical conductors. It is water- 
proof, resists wide-range temperature changes...and will 
not shatter under concussion. Conductors are perfectly 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


centered... because the unique Laytex Process applies the 
purified insulation in liquid form. 

Laytex Assault Wire meets every basic requirement of 
the Armed Forces. It weighs less than 30 pounds per mile, 
twisted pair; has a breaking strength of 50 pounds per 
conductor; a talking distance of five miles. Millions of feet 
of Laytex Assault Wire are now on active duty wherever 
American Armies are in the field. 


1230 Sixth Ave 


UNITED STATES 
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ONE SHIP FOR 
U.S. LAYTEX ASSAULT WIRE 


(SPACE REQUIRED FOR 
RASSAULT WIRE 


hed Wax ASSAULT WIRE MEETS EVERY 


BASIC MILITARY REQUIREMENT 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


|} MARKED upswing in sales of electrical goods by 
‘ wholesalers in February, compared with January, 
was reported from every one of the nine geographical 
regions, so that when averaged for the country, whole 
salers sales showed a 9 percent increase for February 
compared with the previous month. 

Most noticeable in the regional reports was the 
increase in sales in those states which, since the early 
period of Defense and War construction, have not been 
reporting sizeable gains in business. These regions, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, recorded February sales increases 
of 13, 4, 24, 7 and 20 percent, respectively, over the 
preceding month. As these regions are made up primar- 
ily of agricultural and mountain states outside the cen- 
ters of intense war production, the reported increase in 
the sales of electrical supplies becomes more conspicu 
ous, particularly as new restrictions and shortages of 
critical materials would be expected to slow up the flow 
of electrical goods everywhere, excepting to only the 
highly-rated industries. 

Yet, this unusual increase in sales apparently did not 
have a serious effect on inventories in those regions 
Wholesalers there reported their February inventory 
levels only slightly below the level of January, whereas, 
in January they reported declines from the December 
inventory level. 

The gains in sales as reported by regions 1, 2, 3 and 
9, the industrial areas of the Northeast, East North 
Central and Pacific Coast, seem to follow the gradually 
increasing needs for electrical goods to maintain and 
repair the war industries. 

The condition of inventories in each of the nine 
regions, as reported by 285 electrical wholesalers 
throughout the country, is more encouraging than 


might have been expected since the controls on inventory 
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FEBRUARY, 1943 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 





SALES INVENTORIES 
February, 1943 February, 1943 
Compared in % with Trading Compared in ©} with 
Region 
January February | (See Map) January February 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
117 82 1 94 42 
102 88 2 88 47 
111 52 3 99 43 
113 46 4 96 37 
104 70 5 101 46 
124 49 6 89 29 
107 61 7 98 33 
120 59 8 90 39 
114 78 9 97 49 
For 
109 68 U.S. A. 96 43 

















and the shortages of materials started to take their toil 
in the stockroom back in January, 1942. 

\ll but two regions reported inventories at levels 
within 10 percent of January, in spite of the marked 
increase in sales reported. Region 5, the South Atlant 
states, reported stocks of electrical goods as slightly 
higher than they were in January. And all but three 
groups of states showed a better inventory condition in 
February compared with January, than they did in Janu 
ary compared with December. 

In the regions showing the most severe drop in inven- 
tory levels (Nos. 2, 6 and 8) February shipments were 
not offset by receipts of materials, although in January 
all three reported increases in inventories over the 
December level. 
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Program 


HOTEL STATLER 
May 23-26, 1943 


Nesesal Evectrical Wholesalers Association 


~ War Conterence 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Meetings of the Executive and Management ( 








SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


\.M.—Meeting of Commodity Committee Chairmen 
\.M.—Commodity Committee Meetings with Manu 


facturers 
Other Committee Meetings 


Evening Meeting of the Executive and Management 


Committees 


TUESDAY 
\.M.—Opening Conference Section 
Report of Program Committee—Mr. 
Bickford, Chairman 


Remarks—Mr. Karr Parker, President, 


falo Chamber of Commerce 
\ddress—President D. Lyle Fite 


Remarks—Managing Director Chas. G. P: 
Counsel's Report Dana I. \ckerly, Esq. 


\.M.—Adjournment (promptly ) 
\.M.—Caucuses for Nomination of Executive 
mitteemen. 


P.M.—Luncheon 


\ddress—Mr. William L. Batt, Viee-Chait 


man, War Production Board 


Program tentatiz 
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‘ommniittees 


WEDNESDAY 


30 A.M.—Conference Session 


Committee Reports (Resolutions 

Report ot Commodity Committee 

Discussion 

Remarks by Mr. N. G. Symonds 

Director, Wholesale and Retail T: 

sion, War Production Board 
12:05 P.M.—Meetings of Atlantic and Centra 
2:00 P.M.—Conference Session 

Reports of Atiantic and Centra! 

Meetings 

Election ot Executive Commit 

large from Central Div 

Clinie for: 


PD-1X application procedure 


Orders and regulations governi 
house stocks of copper wires and 


Informants: Mr. Julian A. Hawks, Whol 


sale ind Retail Prade 


WPB: Mr J iseph W 


\sst. Chief Wire Milt 


WPB; Mr. W 
( hiet, W arehous« ) 
Division, WPB 


Adjournment. 


Organization Meeting of Executir 


mitte¢ 


at time of going to press 








The Wholesaler’s Fighting Orders | 
On WPB's Copper Wire and 


Wholesalers are recognized as members of the country’s 


Copper team and must make certain that they know all the 


signa 


Is given here and play their part in winning the fight 





Hk United States copper supply 

reached the high figure of about 

2,465,000 tons in 1941, and was 
increased to nearly 3,000,000 tons 
in 1942. Despite the fact that the 
United States supply of copper in 
1942 thus was greater than the en 
tire known world output in 1939 and 
despite the shutting off of all coppel 
to non-essential needs, the war pro 
gram could have used more of th 
metal if it were available. 

The electrical wholesaler plays a 
very responsible and necessary part 
in the distribution of that part of the 
United States copper supply which 
is used in the form of copper wire 
and cable. Because the supply is 
less than the demand, copper wir« 
and cable has been made a Con 
trolled Material. The responsibility 
and duty of the electrical wholesaler 
is to fill Authorized Controlled Ma 
terial Orders to the extent of his 
available inventory 

[It might be said that an Author 
ized Controlled Material Order is a 
check on the bank of supplies, coppel 
wire and cable, and the electrical 
wholesaler is a Branch Bank. He 
must not honor checks which are 
not properly endorsed. He must 
use every effort to prevent the waste 
or mis-use of this critical material 


He must urge the substitutions of 


material in stock on orders requir 
ing non-stock material if the con 
sumer can possibly accept such subd 
stitute because actually the electrical 
wholesaler is a trusted guardian 6: 
a part of the wire and cable supply. 


14 


The electrical wholesaler dur- 
ing the year 1942 performed a 
tremendous job. It was a job 
well done, well carried out and 
done as a whole in a most un- 
selfish manner. You are to be 
commended for this perform- 
ance. You assisted the con- 
struction program to a great 
extent. You took care of the 
Maintenance, Repair and Oper- 
ating Supplies of existing plants. 
You prevented many delays in 
construction. All this was done 
during a time in which the sup- 
ply of copper wire and cable was 
limited. Yet the job was done. 
Again I say, you are to be com- 
mended for your performance. 

The producers of copper wire and 
cable have also done an excellent 
job. They have delivered copper 
wire and cable in ever-increasing 
amounts to our Armed Services and 
to our Allies in this war. This was 
a new demand upon their produc- 
tion It necessitated their curtail- 
ing consigned stocks and cutting off 
old customers. However, as we all 
know, the demands and the needs 
of the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, Air Forces and our Allies 
come first in time of war. Produc- 
ers were all anxious to maintain 
their relationships with their former 
customers and with their distribu- 
tors but when called upon to furnish 
needed material to the Armed Serv- 
ices, they turned their mills inside 
out in order to fill such needs. 

I call this to your attention 


because I think you should know 
of their great performance. 
These producers have operated 
under very rigid regulations and 
orders of the War Production 
Board which were necessary in 
order to do the job that was laid 
out. They have cooperated in 
every possible way and are also 
to be highly commended for their 
performance. 

Under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, the producer of copper wire 
and cable continues to operate his 
mill, regulate his production and dis- 
tribution in accordance with the 
Provisions of CMP Regulation No. 
1. We are sure of the producers’ 
continued cooperation. Under the 
Controlled Materials Plan the elec- 
trical wholesaler is governed in his 
distribution of copper wire and 
cable by CMP Regulation No. 4. 
This regulation and supplemental 
instructions issued from time to 
time by the Copper Division provide 
for a uniform method of filling Au- 
thorized Controlled Material Orders 
and for a normal and regular re- 
placement of material so sold. 

There is no doubt in my mind nor 
in the mind of any man in the Cop- 
per Division as to the cooperation 
and assistance we are going to re- 
ceive from the electrical wholesaler 
and his men. We know it will be 
one hundred percent just as it has 
been since ‘Pearl Harbor.’ 

We have set up a Warehouse 
Section in the Wire Mill Branch 
of the Copper Division to handle 
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By H. 0. King, Director, 


Copper Division, 
War Production Board 








all matters pertaining to the dis- 
tribution of copper wire and 
cable through electrical whole- 
salers and other distributors. 
This section is operated by men 
who by experience and ability 
are able to recognize problems of 
the electrical wholesaler and to 
assist them and other distribu- 
tors in any and all problems re- 
lating to copper wire and cable. 

The General Construction Pro 
gram of 1941 and 1942 demanded 
large amounts of copper wire and 
cable. This program has been, to a 
great extent, completed. Most of 
our munition plants are built and 
in production. They must be main 
tained and their production must not 
cease. Here is where the electrical 
wholesalers play an important part 
from now on. There is not enough 
material available to allow each 
manufacturing plant to carry a stoc] 
for all maintenance. Such a proce 
dure would call for a tremendous 
outlay of copper. The electrical 
wholesaler who has learned the re 
quirements of his customers will 
have to order replacement material 
in such a manner as to have a bal- 
anced stock. He will then be able to 
manufacturing 
plants when their need for Mainte- 
nance, Repair and Operating Mate- 


serve these many 


rial occurs. He will act as their store 
room. 

In my opinion, the stocks of wire 
and cable in the hands of electrical 
wholesalers is either now or soon 
will be adequate to handle the pro- 


Those stocks which had be 


gram. 
come depleted because of lack of 
replacement, due to low rating of 
replacement orders, have been aug 
mented through the medium of 
PD-1X application. Such procedure 
is no longer allowed. The Copper 
Division decided that inasmuch as 
the total program was carried on 
during 1942 on the existing stocks 
in the hands of wholesalers, if stocks 
were maintained on a two months’ 
basis, based on 1942 sales, there 
would be sufficient stock located 
throughout the country to safely 
carry on the needed program of 1943 
and later. Of course, this assump- 
tion is based upon the orderly and 
regular replacement of material sold 
from stock. It is regrettable that 
the copper supply situation does not 
permit all electrical wholesalers to 
carry as much stock or material as 
they would in times of peace. You 
all know that this cannot be done 
today. Any stock of wire and cable 
that is not actively moving at all 
times is a waste of material. Can 
we justify large stocks today, know- 
ing that every pound of copper we 
keep out of inventory can readily 
be used in the form of ammunition 
or some other article of war, needed 
by our men on the battle front? I 
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think you know the answer to this. 

Therefore, all stocks of wire and 
cable of all electrical wholesalers 
These _ total 
stocks should be used to serve the 
authorized needs of that area. If a 
consumer has need for material and 
one wholesaler does not have it in 
stock, the consumer should be di 


are a common trust. 


rected to another wholesaler in the 
same area who does have the ma- 
terial in stock. The consumer has 
the right to the material when he 
needs it and back-ordering on the 
mill will not accomplish or fill this 
need. 

Remember that this job re- 
quires unselfish, one-hundred 
percent team work. Nothing less 
will gain us our end. I wish to 
thank the electrical wholesaler 
for the job he has done in the 
past and the spirit in which he 
has done that job. I wish to 
thank him today for the contin- 
ued performance and cooperation 
which I know will be forth- 
coming. Together, as a team, the 
electrical wholesaler, the pro- 
ducer of copper wire and cable 
and the Copper Division of the 
War Production Board will win 
their part of the battle of the 
production line. 
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MR. WHOLESALER: 


important, most direct, most significant, straight-from-the-shoulder message | 


Here is the most 


ever sent from the War Production Board to the wholesalers of this nation 





lilXk Wholesale & Retail Trade 
Division is dedicated, along with 
other duties, to the task of rep- 
resenting the wholesaler and _ his 
organization in the War Produc- 
Industrial & 
Hardware Supplies Branch of that 


tion Board The 


Division is charged with the duty 
of seeing that the wholesalers of 
goods made from critical materials 
such as steel, copper, aluminum, etc. 
equitable distribution — of 
It is unfortunate that 
the available goods do not meet the 


receive 
those goods 
demands 

That fact makes both of our jobs 
more difficult but it is, by the same 
token, a challenge, and I have every 
confidence that we will get enough 
goods to you to keep you in busi- 
ness, to the end that you can serve 
the public sufficiently to sustain 
civilian morale in these difficult times 
and at the same time act frequently 
as a reserve for our armed forces. 

We hear from every side what 
a splendid job our country’s pro 
duction force has been and is being 
done. The papers are quite proper 
ly filled with instances of almost 
superhuman production results, and 
we join in the praise that is due 
the men in the production line and 
those administrative planners that 
have accomplished so much. 

But we should never forget 
that all the production in the 
world would be of no value un- 
less we had proper distribution 
of the products of our farms, 
our mills, our mines. 

hat is the job that the whole- 
saler has a definite part in, and too 
little recognition is given to that 
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By N. G. Symonds, caies 


Industrial & Hardware Supplies Branch 
Wholesale and Retail Trade Division 
War Production Board 


lact. The public seems to take 
for granted the fact that his food, 
his clothes, his every comfort and 
necessity is so readily available to 
him. 

Without wholesale distribu- 
tion, we would be sadly defi- 
cient in supplying those needs. 

The wholesaler usually buys in 
large quantities or carload lots and 
sells to the retailer in smaller quan- 
tities and thus saves in transporta- 
tion, as well as in supplying a 
greater variety of products. He 
makes possible our varied diet of 
today, the many comforts that we 
have, and is a large contributor to 
our present day standard of living. 
He enables the small producer to 
secure distribution that would be 
impossible otherwise, and he does it 
with a gross profit that in these 
times is so small that the net profit 
nearly, if not quite, reaches the van- 
ishing point, 

Not long ago, Undersecretary of 
Commerce, Wayne C. Taylor, made 
this statement when he appeared on 
Theodore Granik’s American Forum 
of the Air: 

“In concentrating on the problems 
of production, I believe we have 
overlooked, or at least postponed, 
giving proper attenion to the prob- 
lem of distribution. Production 
comes first, but production with- 
out adequate distribution is 
meaningless. 

You can’t tell 133 million 
widely scattered people to ‘come 
and get it!’” 


That is a very true statement, 
and we are working with the Man- 
power Commission so that the essen- 
tiality of our services for at least 
our key men will be recognized. It 
is hoped that any suggestions any 
wholesaler may have on this subject 
he presented to your local Manpower 
offices. 

In early days, each community 
was largely able to take care of 
itself, but as our means of transpor- 
tation improved and our cities be- 
gan to grow rapidly, the problems 
of mass production and systematic 
distribution developed together, 
Without our mass production to- 
day, our war effort would still be 
feeble, and without proper distribu- 
tion, that mass production would 
never have been available when we 
so sorely needed it. 

We grow our wheat, our corn, 
and our hogs, largely between the 
Alleghenys and the Rockies, but we 
distribute the finished product in 
flour, lard, bacon, etc. all over the 
world. 

We mine the bulk of our iron 
ore in the Upper Great Lakes and 
produce the finished product along 
the Great Lakes or a short distance 
therefrom. That finished product, 
steel in all its different shapes and 
forms and alloys, is distributed to 
countless small factories throughout 
the country, and they in turn, find 
their pots and pans, their autos, 
their nuts, bolts, and screws distrib- 
uted through wholesale warehouses 
to the public. 

We grow our fruits and our vege- 
tables in highly specialized regions 
and distribute them through whole- 
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NATHANIEL GARDNER SYMONDS 


Nathaniel Gardner Symonds is Deputy Director of the 
\ Wholesale and Retail Division of the War Production Board. 

He was born in Ossining, New York, and was educated 
at Stanford University, graduating in electrical engineering 
in 1901. After a short period with another company, he 
joined the Westinghouse interests on January 2, 1902. He 
served the Westinghouse Company in various capacities, 
finally becoming Vice President in charge of sales in October 
1932. He retired from the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company August 31, 1941. About two months 
later he was requested to serve in the old Office of Produc- 
tion Management in Washington as a consultant and left 
Chicago to take up his duties in Washington December 7, 
1941, which was the day Pearl Harbor was attacked. He has 
been in the OPM and its successor, WPB, ever since, serving 
in various capacities. The latter part of January 1943 he was 
made Chief of the Industrial and Hardware Branch of the 
t, new Wholesale and Retail Trade Division. Since then he has 
been appointed Deputy Director of the Wholesale and Retail 

















- Trade Division. 
1- Mr. Symonds’ home is in Hinsdale, Illinois, a suburb of 
st Chicago. 
It 
Ly 
ct 
T 
‘y salers. No small retailer could buy What is the Industrial and Hard- localities that, because of pressing 
vf in carloads and they expect the dis- ware Branch doing to promote the needs in the war effort, need a 
r- tributor to keep their shelves filled. ideas just expressed? greater supply, than the population, 
2- Yes, we take the distributor for We are trying earnestly to bring as measured by the 1940 census, 
1S granted, and you distributors to the attention of the other Divi- would indicate. Equal distribution 
ic need to do a better job of sell- sions in the War Production means that the available goods 
r, ing the value of your services to Board what you have that contrib- would be distributed equally, based 
)- the public. You owe it to your- utes to the War Effort and Civilian on the 1940 census which is the last 
€ self and you owe it to our Coun- Economy, and urging those Divi- population index we have to go by. 
1- try to see that our excellent dis- sions to make greater use of the In other words, more “hot shot” bat- 
id tribution system is not crippled “hard goods” services. We are teries will go to the rural areas 
e through legislation or theoreti- organized along Industry lines inso- than to the cities, and more hand 
cal ideas put forward under the far as the wholesaler is concerned, tools will go to agricultural locali- 
n, guise of benefit to that public and we are staffed with men that ties and active war industry cities. 
e which you so ably serve. know your problems and have an We will strive to keep ahead 
re It is vitally necessary to control understanding sympathy with your on the processing of PD-1X so 
practically all “hard goods” that difficulties. that a minimum of delay will 
e are available today. It is feasible To bring you closer to us, we ensue. 
to control that material at the whole- are organizing Industry Advis- We will aim to modify L-63 and 
n sale level, but only feasible if we ory Committees, carefully sel- PD-1X whenever we find a better 
d have the whole-hearted support of ected as to size of houses, as to formula or a better way to do the 
g the wholesaler. He must see that geographical representation, and = jol) we have before us. 
e the material he receives goes to as to membership or non-mem- We believe in the wholesaler, and 
t, those persons or places where bership in the Trade Associa- we will aim to cooperate with you 
d the need is most essential, and tions. We are trying to give all to the end that all of us will con- 
re) be denied where there is no classes proper representation. tribute to the best of our ability 
it essentiality involved. In effect, We must all recognize the fact to winning this war. 
d he must see that the goods are that there are not enough goods And when this war is over, 
S, equitably distributed. If that is to satisfy the abnormal demands, and the wholesaler will definitely 
)- not done, then some form of ration- we will do our best to provide equita come into his own, for he will 
5 ing at the retail level will go into ble distribution of what is available. be needed in ever increasing 
effect and that means certification, Equitable distribution does not fashion to distribute the tremen- 
2 much more paper work for both you mean equal distribution in_ these dous volume of consumers’ goods 
Ss and your retailer, and an almost times. Equitable distribution means that will be called for by a 
2 impossible policing job. that the most gC ds will go to those starved public. 
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A DIFFICULT JOB, WELL DONE! 


genic what this writer told officials of the WPB, who had been 
charged witn the task of selecting members for the Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Electrical Supplies Section of WPB’s Industrial and 
Hardware Supplies Branch. 

Few business men, and probably only a few wholesalers realize the 
care with which members for such committee are selected because of the 
very exacting standards that must be met. 

Basic requirements on which WPB will brook no compromise is, 
that all sizes and all types of concerns and as many sections of the 
country as possible must be represented on the committee. The object 
of these specifications being to have many shades of opinion represented 
and also, to prevent any possibility of having some special interests o1 
some large groups or some single section of the country exert a dominat 
ing influence on the actions of the committee. 

How well those requirements are met in the make-up of the Electrical 
Supplies Committee can be measured best by a brief analysis of its roster, 
which discloses readily these important points: 

(1) Independently operating wholesalers are represented by nine 
members against three members from nationally operating chains. (One 
from each group. ) 

(2) Seven of the nine independent members operate wholesale houses 
of medium size—the classification into which the majority of whole 
sale houses would fit—and two members operate small houses. (All 
size and volume estimates having been obtained from hest available and 
reliable sources. ) 
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J. H. Fisher 
" General Manager, Westinghouse Elec 


tric Supply ta. New York, N.Y 


A. C. Prange 


Manager, Supply Sales, General Elec- 
tric Supply Corp., New York, N. Y. 


s\Advisory Committee..... 
f Electrical Wholesalers 








' 
(3) The nine independent members all operate in different states, 
wel] spread across the country and well scattered sectionally, viz: New 
York, District of Columbia, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas and California 
(4+) Association membership was not considered a requisite for mem- 
bership on the WPB committee. Two members belong to no associa- 
tion. Two members are active in both regional and the national asso 
ciation. Eight are members of the national association. 

One problem which in some cases caused much delay in obtaining 
acceptance of an appointment on the WPB committee from eligible 
wholesalers was the fact that these committee members must serve with- 

, mut compensation and travel to and from meetings without travel allow- 
1 ~§ ances from the government 

Obviously in these times of great pressure and a critical shortage of 
inanpower, few of the medium-sized or smaller wholesalers could see 
their way clear to accept the responsibilities involved and make the 

| sacrifices in time, money and effort, because doing so would seriously 


cripple their business 
rf Therefore the WPL officials who finally completed their task with 
such eminent fairness deserve the thanks of the electrical wholesaling 
industry while the Advisory Committee deserves the full confidence and 
wholehearted support of every wholesaler. 

O. FRED. ROST, Editor 
P.S. We regret that at press time, photographs were not available of the 
two other committee members: D. R. Cohen, president, Glasco Electric Co.., 
| St. Louts, Mo., and L. FE. Salmon, president, Tennessee Valley Electric 
Supply Co., f upelo, Viss 








D. A. Smith 


Graham-Reynolds Electric 


Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


P. O. West 
President, Doubleday-Hill Electric 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


F. R. Eiseman 
Revere Electric 
Supply Co., Chicago, II. 


Secretary- Treasurer, 
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The How—When—Where and Why ()f 


A definite, all-embracing wholesaler policy is vital to the electrical manufacturer. 


This policy should provide for adequate training of the wholesalers’ salesmen, 


an established plan of territory allotment, a method of properly compensating 


the wholesaler, and the right mental attitude, says this merchandising expert 





MANUFACTURER has whole 

salers distribution only when 

wholesalers stock his merchan- 
dise. And he can have a genuine 
wholesaler policy only when whole- 
salers are stocking his products. 

A wholesaler policy is more than 
a statement in words as to what a 
manufacturer plans to do in case he 
should secure a wholesaler or two 

. translated into action, a whole- 
saler policy is a method of handling 
wholesalers, a plan of doing business 
with wholesalers and having whole- 
salers do business with a manufac- 
turer. 

Such a policy embraces (1) A 
mental attitude accepting the whole- 
saler as a desirable and necessary 
part in the mechanism of distribu- 
tion; (2) A method of compensating 
the wholesaler for his services in 
warehousing, stocking, selling and 
handling credits; (3) A persistent 
and continuing method of protecting 
the wholesaler’s interests in his terri- 
tory; (4) A thoughtful cooperative 
working plan that will systematically 
encourage and develop the whole- 
saler’s sales of a product by helping 
him to visualize and attack the logical 
sales prospects in his territory and 
assist him (and his salesmen) to 
develop sales volume by means of: 

(a) Applied manpower. 

(b) Sales Promotion plans and 
material. 

(c) Advertising. 

In order to mentally visualize a 
wholesaler, the manufacturer must 
build a concept of him in harmony 
with the facts. 


50 


A wholesaler is not necessarily a 
distributor. Part of a wholesaler’s 
value lies in the fact that he whole- 
sales a large number of items and 
thus has reasons for constantly- 
traveling salesmen that transcend the 
possible requirements and dollar ex- 
penditure permissible for a single 
item. 

Having secured a wholesaler, the 
manufacturer must study his person- 
ality and sales tendencies in relation 
to himself, his salesmen and the ac- 
counts of all kinds contacted by his 
organization. 

What strong lines does he carry 
that help to make him a logical seller 
of these products? Does he have 
good factory and mill connections? 
Does he render good service? What 
is his history? Does he stand well 
with his trade? How many sales- 
men will he permit the manufacturer 
to instruct in his line? 

The modern concept of a 
wholesaler is that he is effective 
for a manufacturer in proportion 
to the latter’s willingness and 
ability to thoroughly train the 
salesmen in selling his line. 

[t is no longer a question of en- 
thusing them and leaving them with 
a piece of literature; it is a matter 
of training them definitely and pre- 
cisely in the functions of the particu- 
lar product; in an analysis of true 
values ; in service problems ; in com- 
petition ; in the advertising program 
that backs up the product and, of 
course, in the list prices and dis- 
counts. 

It is better and cheaper to spend 


a week or ten days developing the 
wholesaler and his salesmen into a 
competent working force able to car- 
ry on efficiently, than it is to make 
a quick contact and assume that he 
knows the story and can tell it be- 
cause he has a catalog. We all know 
that the story of one pre duct is only 
one of many he has listened to. So 
the manufacturer’s problem is to 
make the wholesaler see genuine op- 
portunity in his particular line by 
making selling an easy job. 

Too many wholesalers’ salesmen 
fade out of the picture because they 
are not properly equipped with es- 
sential facts, history, background 
and specific information concerning 
the recommended uses and installa- 
tions of the product. They need to 
be shown, demonstrated to, taught 
and told. Some will need less than 
others. Experience in similar lines, 
general ability, receptiveness and ap- 
plication are as varied in wholesale 
salesmen as in retail. But observa- 
tion of salesmen over many years 
has taught me that every dollar’s 
worth of time a manufacturer 
spends arming a salesman with 
information and facts is certain 
to bring forth multiple results 
in sales. 

It’s difficult to sell unless you are 
at least partial master of the product 
to be sold. Somebody said selling 
is made up of inspiration, informa- 
tion and perspiration. If a salesman 
absorbs the information you hand 
him you won’t have to worry about 
developing the inspiration or the per- 
spiration. He will furnish both. 
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By Maxton KR. Davies* 





The real salesman is always able to 
impart information that he has had 
given to him. His joy and sales 
boosts come when he is able to put 
the facts and their significance into 
his own words with ease and sin- 
cerity. 

We have covered swiftly some of 
the points that are embraced in any 
wholesaler policy ; acceptance of the 
wholesaler as a necessary economic 
advantage in the scheme of distribu- 
tion; the desirability of schooling 
everyone in an organization on the 
importance of these values ; the need 
for salesmen training; cooperation ; 
sales promotion and proper dis- 
counts and prices. All of these are 
fundamental in any satisfactory 
wholesaler relationship. 


Exclusive Wholesalers or Free for All 


Now comes a mooted point. Is it 
better to have a single wholesaler in 
each community and protect him on 
all sales in his territory or is it bet- 
ter in the long run to make a line 
ivailable to all recognized houses? 
Nearly everyone has his own ideas 
on this subject—and they vary with 
the degree of success that the differ- 
ent situations show. 

In some localities one wholesaler 
seems sufficient, and some manufac- 
turers are unreservedly dedicated to 
an exclusive franchise policy, confi- 
dent that on a long-run basis it pays 
greater dividends. Some get -one 
wholesaler to build groundwork for 
them and then when business rolls 
in, divides on the theory that the 
single wholesaler is becoming too 


important. 


Modern Selling Through Wholesalers 





*Mr. Davies, vice-president and treasurer of Foster & Davies, inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency, has a background that makes him well qualified to write 
on manufacturer-wholesaler relationships. He has been both a wholesaler 
and a manufacturer and has served as sales counselor to manufacturers of 
electrical appliances. His partner since 1926, F. Carlisle Foster, is also well 
known in the electrical field. Among the present clients of the Foster & Davies 
agency are: General Electric Lamp Department, Nela Park; IES Better Sight 
Lamp Makers; Fieur-O-Lier Manufacturers; Decorative Lighting Guild of 
America; and other companies in the electrical field. 

Before founding his own advertising agency in Cleveland in 1922, 
Mr. Davies had served agencies in Detroit and New York, and had been an 
advertising manager, assistant sales manager, editor and publisher, and, as 
mentioned previously, a wholesaler and a manufacturer. 


Such a policy, though able to everyone. Why: Here again 


seemingly smart, eventually gets 
noised about and the manufacturer 
may find himself with wholesalers 
but without wholesaler support. 
There is a vast difference. But 
in cities of 300,000 and over, with 
certain kinds of equipment, an ex- 
clusive policy might prove unprofit- 
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one must qualify his remarks. It 
might be profitable if that wholesaler 
were the outstanding concern in the 
field. It might be unprofitable if the 
wholesaler were a second line house. 
Why? Because even with products 
possessing exclusive features, it is 
often difficult to get users of a prod- 
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Here’s what you get Today 
in PANTHER and DRA 









FRICTION TAPE 


. Guaranteed Footage 

. Substantial Fabric 

. High Tensile Strength 

. High Dielectric Strength 
. High Adhesive Strength 
. Uniform Thickness 

. Uniform Width 

. Excellent Tackiness 


9. Strong, Durable Core 


CoN BA A kh BY N= 


. Colorful, Attractive Boxes 


PANTHER and DRAGON Friction and Rub- 
ber Tapes comply liberally with all the require- 
ments of Federal Emergency Specifications as 
well as those of A.S.T.M. 

Sixty-five years of manufacturing wire and 
cable insulation as well as tapes has taught us 
how to make long-lived tapes that will provide 
firmly adhering, weather-resisting mechanical 
splices for insulated wires and cables. 

You make no mistake when you stock 
PANTHER and DRAGON Tapes and recom- 
mend them to your customers. 














RUBBER TAPE 


1. Guaranteed Footage 

2. High Grade Compound 

3. High Tensile Strength 

4. High Elongation 

5. High Dielectric Strength 

6. Uniformity of Thickness and Width 
7. Excellent Fusion 

8. High Insulation Resistance 

9. Excellent Tackiness 


. Colorful, Attractive Boxes 













Rubber tapes are 
available in both 
PANTHER and 
DRAGON Brands. 


Sold Through 
Recognized Inde- 
pendent Whole- 
salers. * * © ° 


PANTHER & DRAGON 


FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 


HAZARD INSULATED MAb iiel. Bela 
WIRE WORKS THE OKONITE CO. 





WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The author of this article, through his position as advertising counselor to 
several electrical manufacturers, has been important in the promotion of 


adequate lighting. 


Since Pearl Harbor, his efforts have been behind the 


sale of lighting equipment that can be made within the WPB restrictions, 


such as this GE “duration” reflector. 





uct to do business except through 
their regular or preferred wholesal- 
er. 

The Purchasing Agent may like 
one wholesale house and not like 
another. What’s he going to do? 
He may buy something technically 
just as good from the other whole- 
saler he likes, but, if he can get a 
certain product from any firm, then 
that pleases him. The wholesalers 
divide the business and nobody 
pushes it, but all fill orders for it. 
So that plan fosters direct selling. 

What do I mean by direct selling ? 
I mean that the manufacturer hunts 
the prospects and sells them and 
then says, in essence, to his customer, 
“Which wholesaler do you want this 
to come through ?” 

This situation will always be in 
the picture when certain large jobs 
are involved but tomorrow’s sales 
opportunities in most items lie 
in thousands of small sales to 
stores, factories, schools, hospi- 


tals, institutions of all kinds and 
the wholesaler’s salesmen must 
make these sales in the course 
of their daily job. Otherwise they 
will go unmade. 

The question of exclusive vs. gen- 
eral wholesaling may become acute 
at this point . . . because why should 
a wholesaler representing a dozen 
lines go out and sell a particular 
line? What particular “drag” has 
a manufacturer to compel him to do 
this? That’s a good place to pause 
and consider the facts and face them 
fearlessly. 

Let a manufacturer look at his 
own line without prejudice and see 
what he has in the product that will 
induce a hard-boiled wholesaler’s 
salesman to take off his coat and go 
to work for him. Has it anything? 
Is there any feature of superiority in 
service, economy, durability, efficien- 
cy that will help customers to buy 
with ease? Is the price better? Are 
the discounts longer or shorter? 
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Does the product look any different ? 

Most manufacturers have no dif- 
ficulty in discovering some lovable 
feature about their own products. 
Sut can they bring it out so that 
it counts for something important 
in the mind of the prospective whole- 
saler that involves sales analysis at 
close range ? 

Everyone has something. It may 
be name-prestige, advertising, his- 
tory, personalities of company offi- 
cials, all of these count . . . and 
sometimes personal contacts and 
helpfulness count more than any- 
thing else. Customer acceptance is 
a powerful tool, a strong advertising 
campaign aimed at_ establishing 
product identity as a weapon to con- 
jure with. 

But in the long run an honest 
manufacturer who is making salable 
goods finds that with all these, there 
is something else that will intrigue 
the wholesaler and his salesmen 
more than anything else and that 
is to provide them definitely with 
a practical, workable answer to two 
important questions: 

“How can we sell this stuff? To 
whom can we sell it?” 

Adequate cooperation and ade- 
quate and specific sales promotion 
plans for each wholesaler in his ter- 
ritory will do a lot to bind him and 
his salesmen to such a manufacturer. 

That is so simple and so well un- 
derstood that only a few manufac- 
turers do anything about it. 

Some furnish reprints of ads and 
special sales literature booklets and 
such stuff, but the thing that counts 
is a practical, workable merchandis- 
ing sales plan with materials to 
carry it out and make it work. 

Today—during the war—the plan 
still counts. Wholesalers want goods 
to sell in order to pay expenses and 
keep their jobs but still they 
need to be intelligently helped and, 
the better and more comprehensive 
a manufacturer’s job of helping turns 
out to be, the better his wholesalers 
will prove to be. 

In conclusion, may I say that 
any manufacturer who wants 
real wholesaler support—which 
means, definite cooperation, gen- 
uine push—should visualize his 
wholesaler’s future and instead 
of playing a game of expediency 
should work on a long term pro- 
gram, confident that true support 
of his wholesalers by his com- 
pany will result in equally true 
and loyal support from his 
wholesalers. 





TODA Y—Wholesalers Are fi 
TOMORROW—Looms Their Greatest 0 








By Max McGraw’ 


IEUTENANT Commander Mildred McAfee, 
organizer and leader of the WAVES, humorously 
told her first class of Navy girls, “Women are very 

essential—sometimes.”” By “sometimes,” she doubtless 
meant wartimes and peacetimes—which is just another 
way of saying all times. And I’m sure we'll agree that 
no briefer span can cover woman’s essentiality. 

In the same way, I contend that the electrical whole- 
saler is “very essential—sometimes” ... in war, in 
peace, and any other time you can think of. To me, 
the fact is so self-evident that I wonder how any con- 
trary opinion can still persist. But it does, to some 
extent. I was conscious of it through all my twenty-five 
years as an electrical wholesaler. I have seen the ques- 
tion cropping up during the recent years of economic 
experimentation, along with discussions of grade label- 
ing, consumer cooperatives, and the abolition of adver- 
tising. And I have seen many of my good wholesaler 
friends honestly disturbed—wondering whether their 
business really was essential. 

Believing as I do that America can’t get along 
without the wholesaler, I feel that anything I can 
do to set these doubts at rest is worth doing. I 
happen to be convinced that the postwar period 
will bring the greatest opportunity that the elec- 
trical wholesaler has ever known—and I feel sure 
that the right preparation for taking advantage of 
that opportunity must include an absolute con- 
viction that the business he is fighting to maintain 
during these troublous times is basically right and 
fundamentally necessary. 

[ say this with the utmust sincerity, even though I 
happen to head an association of electrical manufac- 
turers not all of whom have found in the wholesaler 
the solution to the problems peculiar to their businesses. 
Some have set up specialty distributors, others have 
established their own branches—and in doing this they 
have exercised the manufacturer’s right, and his duty, 
to deliver his products to the consumer in the most 
efficient and economical manner. 


It is easy, too, to see why the electrical wholesaler 


has not been able, in some cases, to obtain distribution 
and develop volume on major appliances such as wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, and radios. The methods 
of his business were formulated in pre-appliance days, 
when he was a handler of staples, much as the hard- 
ware jobber is today. But the progressive wholesaler 
has proved his adaptability to changing conditions. 
With specialty departments and specialty salesmen, 
many wholesalers offer a service that commands the 
heartiest respect of manufacturers. And I think these 
alert wholesalers actually benefit from the competition 
of divergent methods of distribution. It is training 
them for the coming great period of postwar expansion. 


War has strengthened wholesaler’s position 


I believe, too, that there is a silver lining to the cloud 
of difficulties that World War II has brought. Nobody 
has had to face more serious problems than the electri- 
cal wholesaler, beset by inventory shrinkages, priori- 
ties, the freezing of appliance manufacture, and a hun- 
dred other handicaps. But, taking a broad view, one 
very important and favorable thing has happened. A 
lot of people who once considered the electrical whole- 
saler non-essential now know that he isn’t. 

Just as in 1917 and 1918, so once more, in 1943, 
those starry-eyed notions about cutting out the middle- 
man in war procurement, in the interest of speed and 
economy, have completely evaporated. The WPB was 
not slow in establishing a Distributors’ Division. And 
an official of that division recently summed up the 
situation by declaring, “Without the electrical dis- 
tributor, the war program would come to a 
grinding stop.” 

America’s electrical wholesalers made it possible for 
our war effort to get under way promptly. Stocks 
were available instantly, at strategic points, for build 
ing cantonments and war plants. Urgent orders for 
hundreds of items, from as many different manufac- 
turers, were shipped in hours, when weeks would have 
been needed for direct purchasing. 

Trained salesmen were ready to help—men who 
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*Seldom does an editor get the thrill 
of receiving a manuscript which conveys 
so completely and convincingly a par- 
ticular and urgently needed message, 
that he gleefully consigns to the waste 
basket his own attempt in that direction 
and instead publishes the contributed 
article. Yet, that ig exactly what hap- 
pened after the original manuscript of 
this article reached us. 

Ever since Max McGraw was elected 
president of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association we have 
urged him to prepare a special message 
for the electrical wholesalers of the 
country. Always the stresses and strains 
of these times, pressure of duties as 
president of the McGraw Electric Com- 
pany, extra demands upon his time by 
duties to NEMA and other war-time 
activities provided Mr. McGraw with 
plenty of valid reasons for begging off. 

We do not recall just what we said 
to give extra emphasis to our most re- 
cent appeal, but somehow, we must have 
touched a chord not previously reached 
because to our delight he agreed to 
oblige and—in time for publication in 
this, the NEWA-May Convention issue. 

We value deeply the privilege of 
carrying this message to our readers. 
it deserves careful study by everyone 
who is interested in the electrical 
wholesaler. 





©. FRED. ROST 
Editor 











knew switch and panel boards, motors, power appara- 
tus, control equipment, illumination. To harassed mili- 
tary and industrial purchasing agents, many of them 
new to the job, these wholesalers’ representatives, with 
their knowledft of available sources of supply for 
needed materials, were able to give invaluable assistance 
as warehouse stocks became exhausted. It did not 
surprise me at all when the Army, naming a Director 
of Purchases, picked a man who started out as an 
electrical supply salesman. 
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Just as the electrical wholesaler helped to get the 
war machine started quickly, he has helped to keep 
it running smoothly. In every section of the United 
States, war industries large and small, public and 
private, are turning to the wholesaler for an immediate 
‘on hand” service that is possible through no other 
channels. 

And now—eighteen months have gone by since Pearl 
Harbor, and the electrical wholesaler is still function 
ing ably and courageously. He has taken his man- 
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power cuts along with everybody else, he has paid his 
taxes and bought his share of War Bonds—and, vastly 
to his credit, we find that, by the end of 1942, only a 
negligible number of reputable electrical wholesalers 
had been forced out of business for the duration. 

It is idle to prophesy how long this war is going to 
last. Most of the estimates I have seen are largely 
based on wishful thinking, and I don’t care to add to 
their number. But I do feel that post-war thinking 
should begin now, even though it may be a bit early for 
post-war planning. 

I believe it’s time for the electrical wholesaler to 
be thinking of what may happen in his business—in 
44 or ’45 or whatever the year of victory may be. And 
I am absolutely certain in my own mind that the mos 
optimistic sort of thinking is justified by the facts o 
today and the prospects of tomorrow. 
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The picture of post-war business 


Today we see the essentiality of the electrical whole- 
saler’s function tested and proved by the impact of war. 
Tomorrow we shall see that function expanded by 
economic forces of such power and scope as to stagger 
the imagination. 

Some of these forces may be clearly foreseen. We 
all know the needs that have been sidetracked, waiting 
for the war machine to clear the right of way. There 
is the dammed-up need for millions of new homes, 
hotels, and apartments. There is the vast backlog of 
postponed public works—Federal, state, and_ local. 
There are the overdue schools, libraries, and churches. 
The electrical industry must fill this demand—and we 
know that, as in the past, a large part of the volume 
of goods needed must move through wholesale channels 

Also, there is the accumulated buying power of a 
nation of 135,000,000 people, with billions in War 
Bonds put aside, not so much for a rainy day, as for a 
sunny day, when money can again be spent for electric 
ranges, refrigerators, radios, appliances, and electricai 
remodeling. There will be a tremendous new market 
for such goods and services, in addition to a tremendous 
replacement market, to take up the slack of long months 
of wear and tear. 

The electrical industry must also be ready to assist 
in the re-conversion of war plants to peace-time pur- 
suits. That will be another job for the wholesaler. 

It seems to me that these opportunities are obvious— 
it doesn’t require much foresight to chart them, or to 
appreciate their magnitude. But there are other ele- 
ments in the picture that call on us all to exercise our 
imaginations—to attempt to discern what may not be 
so obvious. Suppose we look in the crystal ball at the 
shape of things to come! 

Perhaps there is a clue in the recent organization 
by NEMA of an Electronics Section. Behind that 
development is the firm conviction of the electrical 
manufacturers of America that the science of electronics 
will actually remake the world in which we live. Under 
the acceleration of war, the last year or two have seen 
progress that might have required decades in times of 
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peace. Hundreds of new electronic devices are already 
in use—and thousands of applications of electronic 
principles are certain to come, for industry and home. 

The electrical wholesaler of tomorrow will sell 
electronic equipment. 

The age of steam made America great. The age of 
electricity has made it greater. Today our industry is 
90 percent electrified, yet I feel we are still only on 
the threshold of the electrical age. The next ten years 
will, literally, be an electrifying era. 

I imagine that all of America’s established electrica! 
manufacturers will be watching with keenest interest 
for the post-war emergence of new names in their indus- 
try. We can be certain that some of the plants that are 
now making war equipment will turn to electrical appli- 
ances. The airplane builder may make washing 
machines, the bomb-sight contractor may bring out a 
toaster. In any event, the alert electrical wholesaler 
is going to find new opportunity to grow. 

Especially worth noting is the fact that these new 
competitors will, in many cases, be unfamiliar with the 
strategy of selling consumer products. Their back- 
ground will be that of mass production, not of merchan- 
dising on a national scale. They will have sales organ- 
izations to build and train, and trade contacts to 
establish. Under such circumstances, the electrical 
wholesaler, with a sales setup ready to function, can get 
in on the ground floor. I don’t mean that other methods 
of distribution will not be employed by some of these 





newcomers—and employed successfully, just as they 
are now in some lines. But I do mean that the whole- 
saler will “have the edge”—if he’ll take it. 


Wholesalers will need to be versatile 


This is going to require imagination, alertness, elas- 
ticity—the ability to develop new services to meet new 
needs—the refusal to attempt to force new opportuni- 
ties into old strait jackets. But I am confident that the 
electrical wholesaler will be equal to the occasion. He 
will be ready with the nucleus of a well-trained organ- 
ization. And he will be able to offer the stimulus that 
will attract salesmanship of the highest type. 

You see, I haven’t even a shadow of a doubt about 
the brightness of the future in store for the electrical 
wholesaler. I don’t want to seem over-optimistic—I 
don’t want to paint too rosy a picture. But let me 
say, with the utmost sincerity, that I feel it is hard to 
overstate the possibilities. 

The other day I was talking to a friend who happens 
to be a very successful industrial chemist. He said, 
“Tf I were starting my scientific career all over, I'd 
choose another field. Now I’d choose electronics.” 

1 feel just as he does about the future of electronics. 
But, not being of a scientific turn of mind, my choice, 
if I were starting from scratch today, probably wouldn’t 
be one bit different from what it was when I actually 
started, quite a goodly number of years ago. 

I think I’d start over as a salesman for an up-and- 
coming electrical wholesaler—to be in at the real 
beginning of America’s Electrical Age. 
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There’s a quick-breaking job ahead for wholesalers when construction 
for civilian needs gets under way again. It’s a job that will need 
advance planning, organized information, flexibility and good service 

_ 





USIC to the ears of every 
will be the news 
that the construction industry 
is expected to be one of the first to 
swing into action after the war. 
And because builders face no long 
wait for re-tooling operations or foi 
production pipelines to fill, they will 
set about answering the demands ot 
that market without delay. Mate 
rials which might have been ear 
marked for war purposes will be 
diverted and turned to peace-time 
use. The electrical 
share in the sale of such 
will run into big figures. 
It looks like a safe bet, then, that 
wholesalers will have but little time 
to catch their breath after war-time 


wholesaler 


wholesalers’ 
materials 


activities have ceased before they 
will be called upon to swing into the 
huge job of supplying electrical ma 
terials for a stupendous program of 
peace-time construction. 

In planning to meet the electrical! 
needs of the construction industry, 
it is well to consider what the de- 
mands on the wholesaler may shape 
up to be. 

Residences, commercial, industrial 
and public buildings have been and 


will be most urgently needed. The 
Stop Construction Order of April 


9, 1942 erected a dam behind which 
a new flood of unfilled wants for 
necessary civilian construction is 
climbing steadily higher and higher 

Residential building, long consid 
ered the backbone of construction in 
peace-time, has not caught up with 
current needs since the depression 
of the early 30's. short 
ages, existing at the beginning of 


To those 
the defense program, after the war 
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will be added the normal demands 
that have piled up since the Stop 
Construction Order, plus the new 
demands that are growing to large 
proportions as the back-log of post- 
war mounting 
through high wages, savings, bond 


buying power is 
buying and current shortages of con- 
sumer goods. 

It is anticipated that considerable 
of the post-war residential building 
will be in the mass housing field. 
That will involve operations large 
enough to 
preparation, 


make mechanized site 
material 


handling, preparation and pretabri 


mechanized 


cation worth while. 

Economists measure the potential 
post-war market at from 900,000 to 
1,600,000 housing units per year. 
While an impressive percentage of 
those units are expected to be the 
more expensive hand-craft type of 
residences, a large portion probably 
will cost only between $3,000 to 
$5,000 per unit. Engineering News 
Record estimates that the post-war 
construction budget for housing will 
range between $24 billions and $4 
billions. conservative esti- 
mates of the portion of that sum to 
be spent for electrical materials in- 
dicate that electrical wholesalers will 
have a chance to enter many attrac 
tive sales on their books. 

Another phase in construction’s 
job of providing much-needed living 
quarters is the accompanying trend 
toward rebuilding of cities, not 
piecemeal but by the square mile. 
Much of this implies 
Neighborhood development iS part 


ven 


housing. 


of such an activity and will involve 
inany other construction needs. 
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Residential development, particu 
larly large housing projects, auto 
matically will create a need for 
commercial structures. Schools, hos- 
pitals, health centers, markets, busi- 
ness structures, recreation facilities, 
theaters, gymnasiums, libraries must 
be provided to take care of the needs 
of the growing community. 

The industrial construction pic- 
ture is not so clear-cut. On the one 
hand industrial construction for war 
purposes has increased the square 
feet of productive floor area in this 
country beyond belief. On the other 
hand are new products and whole 
new industries whose growth has 
been speeded by the war that will 
need more and more factory floor 
area and that conceivably may take 
over one-time 
plants. From here it looks as if the 
post-war industrial building problem 
will be largely one of conversion 
from war to peace-time uses and of 
modernization of existing facilities. 

Together, according to estimates 
made by Engineering News Record. 
commercial and public and indus- 
trial building will add up to a poten 
tial budget of $3 to $ billions. 

Looking at it another way, post 
war construction volume will be 
what post-war national income can 


some of those war 
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There are 3 major ways in which the 
right kind of lighting as provided by 
Benjamin Lighting Equipment is 
helping American Industry to meet 
the manpower problems involved in 
war production. 


+1. It protects plant personnel 
ee against accidents 

Willagidds . 

° 


pil 
taees** + 2. It conserves energy and re- 


duces fatigue 


+ 3. It helps older employees to 
“stay on the job.”’ 


1. SAFETY. Today the Safety problem 
is accentuated by the influx into in- 
©; dustry of new, inexperienced men 
and women, many of whom are un- 
accustomed to industrial occupa- 
L tions, and by the increase in the 
average age of the working force. 
Also, demands for sustained, high 
speed production and day and night 
shifts have increased the problem of 
fatigue as a cause of accidents. 


Good Lighting is helping in the 
\ solution of this problem in two ways. 
First, enough light enables the in- 
dividual to see hazards easier and 
more quickly.° It takes time to 
see.* The more light the less time 
required to see and to act.** The 
fewer accidents!° 


Second, Good Lighting makes see- 
ing easier and less tiring. The elimi- 
nation of direct and reflected glare, 








BENJAMIN PRODUCTS } 


* 

INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
including fluorescent, incandescent 
and mercury lamp units 


EXPLOSION-PROOF UNITS 
DUST-TIGHT UNITS 
VAPOR-TIGHT UNITS 

FLOODLIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
* 
MARINE LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
MARINE WIRING DEVICES 


* 


SOCKETS AND 
OTHER WIRING DEVICES 


* 








SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 
including Sirens, Horns, Bussers 
and Telecode Relays 




















How Benjamin Lighting Equipment is Being Used to Help 
Promote Safety, Combat Fatigue and Conserve Manpower 


deep shadows and spotty lighting, 
and the provision of sufficient light, 
properly directed, diffused and uni- 
formly distributed help minimize 
eyestrain and fatigue,* the ene- 
mies of alertness against accidents. 
2. FATIGUE. Not only is fatigue the 
cause of accidents but also an im- 
portant factor in rate and quality of 
production, absenteeism, health and 
morale. Lighting is helping to solve 
the fatigue problem by reducing the 
drain on the worker’s reserve energy. 
For seeing requires energy!*** The 
better the lighting, the less the 
drain.* 

3. OLDER EMPLOYEES. Good Lighting ben- 
efits the older employee and those 
with deficient vision of all ages even 
more than those with normal vision. 
° More light helps compensate 
for visual deficiencies and the loss of 
visual acuity due to age. Given this 
additional light, the manpower rep- 
resented by this large group can be 
conserved and efficiently utilized for 
war production. ° 

* For data and case reports on the 
value of Good Lighting, send for the 
new report of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, ‘‘Value of Good 
Lighting in War Production—A Sur- 
vey of Opinion from a Cross Section 
of American Industry.”’ For your 
complimentary copy, address: 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Division GG, Des Plaines, Illinois 


*From 1. E. S. Report “Artificial Lighting in War Production” 
° From Booklet ‘Plant Efficiency’”’ published by War Production Board 
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Future Sales Prospects in RADIO 


Rarely does identical opportunity knock on the same 
door twice, but the disruptions in specialty distribution 
due to war-time stoppage of all production of radio and 
appliances for civilian use give electrical wholesalers a 
second chance at doing AND KEEPING the job of 


distributing radio and allied products at wholesale 





HE foundations of radio’s ex- 
Trassion in this war were laid 

during World War I. Then, 
radio was known only as a new and 
relatively undeveloped means of com- 
munication, employing the simple 
dots and dashes of code. Only one 
section of the radio wave spectrum, 
long waves, was available. The 
spark method of transmission, re- 
quiring vast amounts of electrical 
power, was inefficient and wasteful, 
according to modern standards. 

But men of science, working un- 
der the pressure of war just as they 
are today, labored over development 
of the vacuum tube and of new 
electrical circuits. They studied 
radio wave propagation, so that new 
sections of the spectrum could be 
opened for use. In 1919, radio was 
ready for its first great expansion. 

What was accomplished with 
radio in the two decades of peace 
that followed World War I is shown 
by what radio had to offer at the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Immediately after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the Amer- 
ican radio industry began convert- 
ing from peace to war production, 
accomplishing the job in a few 
months. 

It was well they did. Fortunate, 
too, was the fact that American in- 
dustry had developed and expanded 
radio to a point unequalled by any 
other nation; for modern warfare, 
especially when fought on a vast 
global scale such as this one is, re- 








By Ralph R. Beal* 








Odd-looking omen to future business is this small, compact and inexpensive radio 
antenna set on a high building in the center of a population area. Post-war use 
of these antennas will bring radio transmission closer to the receivers, improve 
reception, widen the market for sets, give broadcasting greater versatility. 
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Reaching to the sky, this 
pensive antenna is a current symbol 
of radio’s era of development. It is 
expected to give way to small local- 
coming era of 


vast, ex- 


ized antennas in the 


radio’s maturity. 


fast, flexible com 
only can 


quires a type ol 


munication that radio 
supply. 

War calls for stronger, sturdier, 
more dependable instruments than 
we use in peace-time, and it requires 
and 
We are meeting this 
our 
our engineering workshops, and in 
our manufacturing plants. 


that we develop new devices 


new services. 


demand today in laboratories, 


War Speeds Scientific Development 


Until the war is won, much of 
what is being done must remain a 
military secret. It can be said, how- 
ever, that under the force of urgent 
necessity, we are making rapid ad- 
vances in the development of new 
electronic tubes and in the design of 
radio New 


circuits areas of the 
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radio spectrum are being opened. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor, we had made 
a good start with ultra-short waves, 
measured in lengths of 10 meters or 
less, and were beginning to use 
microwaves of 40 to 60 centimeters 
in relay systems. It can be expected 
that research now being done will 
open for use wavelengths of 1 to 3 
centimeters. 


Post-War Radio 


What, then, can be expected of 
radio in the post-war period? It is 
impossible, especially at present, to 
be exact in predicting what is to 
come. On the other hand, some of 
the possibilities can be indicated 
in general terms. 

Broadcasting. New methods and 
new radio-electronic devices will 
greatly improve the quality of re- 
ception on broadcast frequencies. 

There should be greater use in 
ultra-short waves. 
of the nature of these fre- 
quencies, it is possible to use modu- 
lation methods and which 
not only improve the quality of re- 


broadcasting of 
Because 


systems 


ception, but also reduce atmospheric 
and other noise. 

Greater use of the ultra-short 
waves through continued expansion 
of frequency modulation and _ tele 
vision will bring about, in the years 
to come, some readjustment in sound 
Sound broadcasting, 
will retain considerable 
importance even after television is 


br vadcasting. 
however, 


established on a wide scale. 

In the field of international short 
wave broadcasting, we may look for 
ward to a much higher degree of 
The time is 


technical perfection. 





TWO YEARS OF FM 


Broadcasting has always thrived 
on new ideas. What post-war 
radio may do for American in- 
dustry may be gleaned from a 
two-year record of frequency 
modulation. 

In two years, the number of 
stations grew from one to 45 
regularly on the air, with a total 
of at least 125 signifying in- 
terest. Between 500,000 and 
600,000 receivers were sold and 
placed in service. At present 
there are perhaps 40 _ million 
people who could be adequately 
covered with FM if the trans- 
mitters were available. 
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coming when this type of broadcast- 
ing will have a quality comparable 
to the best in domestic broadcasting. 
Improvements are coming in both 
short-wave transmitting and receiv- 
ing instruments. Moreover, we are 
rapidly accumulating new knowl- 
edge of the “space circuit,” or the 
behavior of radio waves in_ the 
atmosphere. 

International Communication. 
As in the case with international 
short-wave broadcasting, _ trans- 
oceanic point-to-point  radiotele- 
graphy will be greatly enhanced. 
Improved circuits and electronic de- 
vices, together with the increased 
knowledge of “space circuits,” will 
heighten efficiency and quality. 

We may expect an added number 
of transmitting channels to become 
available, especially for code. For 
one thing, there should be a more 
efficient use of the available fre- 
More channels of infor- 
mation will be put into a given fre 
Better directional and 
will improve 
both voice and code transmissions. 
More sensitive receiving devices 
will permit the use of less power. 

Methods for transmitting large 
quantities of information, such as 
facsimile, possibly will find appli- 


quencies. 


quency space. 


“steerable” antennas 


cation on the international circuits. 

Multiplex transmissions, auto- 
matic and error-proof printers, and 
and “scrambling” de- 
vices, which will improve the se- 
crecy of radio circuits, should come 
into greater use. 

Marine radio benefit much 
in the same manner as international 
communications. 

Domestic Communications. On 
the domestic there is the 
possibility of radio relay networks 


ce vcle 


voice 


will 


scene, 


being established to carry from 
city to city the services of tele- 
vision, sound-broadcasting, high- 


speed facsimile, message printers, 
and other forms of communication 
in voice and of record. This develop- 
ment may occur in parallel with the 
growth of similar services by coaxial 
cable and by wave guides. 

There should be an expansion of 
the use by aviation and the rail- 
roads of radio as an important aid 
to the movement and control of 
traffic. An example of a possible 
application in this line would be a 
“radio traffic chart,” which would 
show, from moment to moment, the 
exact location of trains in motion on 
the ground or airplanes in the sky. 
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Aviation radio, already highly de- 
veloped, will show vast improve- 
ment. Services of both voice and 
code communication will be more 
widely applied. Radio-electronic de- 
vices will aid navigation through 
the ability of a plane to locate it- 
self automatically anywhere in 
flight. They will be used to guide 
and land planes blindly, and to 
avoid collisions in the air and on 
the ground. Television and _ tele- 
vision techniques will enable air- 
planes to “see” through fog. 

In fact, we may expect radio to 
become, to an astounding degree, 
the “eyes,” “voice,” “ears,” and 
“feelers,” of all mobile craft. 

A broad expansion of radio’s serv- 
ices in the specialized fields of police 
and fire work, forestry and safety 
can be readily foreseen. 

Studies of the space circuits trav- 
eled by radio signals, more sensitive 
receiving devices which require less 
transmitting power. ultrahigh fre- 
quencies and microwaves, radio fac- 
simile and television—all should find 
extensive applications in the prob- 
lems of community service. 


The Micro-wave Region 


Further development of radio in 
the micro-wave field will make avail- 
able some services which now seem 
fantastic. These would include the 
possibility of a motorist, while trav- 
eling on a highway, dialing a tele- 
phone number and talking to home 
or office without stopping his car. 
Passengers on moving trains might 
have the same advantage. In the 
more distant future, enough wave- 
lengths may be available to permit 
pedestrians to carry personal radio- 
telephones. It is probable that such 
services as these would tie into the 
regular wire-line systems through 
special radio stations located at in- 
tervals along streets and highways. 

Non-communication Applica- 
tions. In recent years, many of the 
principles of radio-electronics have 
been applied to fields other than 
communications. Radio tubes have 
been employed in electronic devices 
which detect, count, sort, measure, 
control, and perform many other 
tasks with infinitely greater pre- 
cision and skill than it is possible 
for a human to do. 

A most outstanding application 
of radio science to non-communica- 
tion purposes is the electron micro- 
scope. This instrument, for many 
years a theoretical possibility and 








RADIO STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


This list of stations which had been developed during peace- 
time gives a good indication of the many fields into which 
radio has expanded its usefulness, and give a hint to the 


greater fields to be developed after the war. 
Alaskan Service 
Fixed Public 321 
Experimental 2 
Special Emergency é 
Aviation ..... 112 
Coastal .. 159 
Subtotal 600 
Aviation 
Aeronautical . 438 
Aeronautical fixed . 210 
Aircraft ..... 2,140 
Airport .. 75 
Flying School 25 
Subtotal 2,888 
Broadcast 
Standard Broadcast 897 
H-f Broadcast 69 
Low-frequency Relay . 229 
High-frequency Relay 269 
Developmental 8 
Television 47 
International 12 
Facsimile 4 
Studio Transmitter (S.T.) 4 
Non-commercial Educational 5 
Experimental | 
Subtotal 1,545 
Coastal Service 
Marine Relay 37 
Coastal Telegraph 52 
Coastal Harbor 32 
Coastal Telephone . 4 
Limited Gov't Service 3 
Subtotal 128 


Emergency Service 


Municipal Police 3 1,19 
State Police ......... 513 
Zone Police ....... 6? 
Interzone Police . 30 
Special Emergency 340 
Forestry ... 807 
Marine Fire . 6 
Subtotal . 2,96! 
Experimental 
Class | 216 
Class 2 jae 231 
Class 3 : | 
Subtotal 448 


Miscellaneous Service 


Geological . 269 
Motion Picture 12 
Provisional . 7 
Mobile Press 4 
Relay Press . 7 

Subtotal . 299 


Point-to-Point Telegraph 


Public , 69 
Press . 3 
Agriculture 7 

Subtotal ‘ 79 


Point-to-Point Telephone 





Public 15 
Ship Service 5.214 
Grand Total 14,177 








then a laboratory novelty, became a 
practical reality through research 
in electronic television. 

Under the impetus of war, still 
another branch of radio is being 
brought forward witharush. Radio 
Corporation of America engineers 
call it “‘radiothermics.” It is a de- 
velopment which employs high-fre- 
quency radio waves to heat, glue, 
dry, case harden, anneal, rivet, weld, 
deactivate enzymes, and to perform 
other industrial and scientific proc- 
esses that cannot be revealed now. 
Because high-frequency heating 
shortens production cycles, im- 
proves products, and enables proc 
esses once regarded as impractical, 
many industrial products and serv- 
ices of the future will be better and 
cheaper. 

War also has stimulated the de- 
velopment and growth of the new 
field of industrial sound—an off- 
spring of radio. Manufacturing 
plants, railroad yards, and airports 
in many parts of the country have 
installed comprehensive systems of 
sound reproduction, which speed up 
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communication and the handling of 
traffic to a degree thought impossible 
a few years ago. They also are used 
to play music for employees, who 
find that this new service relieves 
fatigue and breaks the monotony of 
repetitive tasks. Industrial sound 
will have an important role in the 
post-war world. 

I doubt that any other industry 
holds the challenge represented by 
the future of radio-electronics. The 
electron, smallest known bit of mat- 
ter, is assumed to be one of the basic 
building blocks from which the 
ninety-two stable chemical elements 
are formed. 

The industry accepts the chal- 
lenge of the future; for radio is not 
simply an agency of communication. 
It is a gateway to progress. 


* Research Director, RCA Laboratories. 

Abridged from article that appeared 
under the title, “Radio and Its Post-War 
Prospects,” in the March 1943 issue of 
“Electronics,” founded by McGraw-Hill 
in 1930 as the pioneer publication in 
that field. 
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Wartime Products with a 


Peacetime Policy 


Leading jobbers throughout the country are relying upon Conduit Pipe 
Products Company for the speed and efficiency so necessary in meeting 
today's wartime industrial and government needs. These jobbers also know 
that today as in peacetime, this company maintains its rigid policy of 


selling only through the legitimate wholesaler. REPRESENTATIVES 
IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


_PIPE PRODUCTS CO... 
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. . . will be ready to boost sales and profit volume — after World War II, 
just as Radio did after the first World War — and perhaps electrical whole- 


salers of this generation will not let such opportunity slip through their fingers 


By Robert E. Shelby* 





HE scientific concepts of tele- 
vision are not new as judged in 
relation to the pace of modern 
engineering developments, but it has 
been only within the last 15 years 
that rapid progress in the field of 
electronics has made possible the de- 
velopment of a television system 


Gargantua of a new industry, 





adequate for a commercial service. 
During this period the electronics 
art and the television art have been 
extensively interlocked, many elec- 
tronic developments having resulted 
directly or indirectly from the search 
for better television. Modern tele- 
vision is electronic television, and 


aks 
a 


this NBC television antenna atop New 


York’s Empire State Building is the forerunner of many others across the 
country that should come when Peace permits full development of this 


new industry. 
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the electronics art in turn owes much 
to television. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
television broadcasting will advance 
at a rapid rate as soon as the war 
ends. Many of the principles dis- 
covered and the developments which 
were advanced in the progress of 
the television art are finding impor- 
tant application in the war effort. 

In venturing predictions concern- 
ing the future of television, it is 
worthwhile to study the history of 
similar industries which are further 
advanced. We might, for example, 
compare the fields of television and 
motion pictures. We would then find 
that radio broadcasting is now at a 
stage in its development correspond- 
ing to that of the motion picture in- 
dustry at the time of the public 
introduction of the talking movie 
about 1926, except that the changes 
in the two cases are reversed. In 
radio broadcasting, we are just now 
adding sight to sound, commercially, 
whereas in the motion picture in- 
dustry in 1926, sound was just being 
added to sight, commercially. When 
we consider the fact that sight is 
unquestionably a more important 
human sense than sound, it seems 
reasonable to anticipate that this 
metamorphosis which is about to 
take place in broadcasting will be 
even mort important than the one 
which the motion picture industry 
went through in the years between 
1926 and 1930. 

In the development of both the 
motion picture and sound broadcast- 
ing industries, means had to be found 
for syndication of entertainment fea- 
tures. In the motion picture indus- 
try this was achieved by providing 
hundreds of duplicates of a single 
feature film and distributing them to 
the thousands of theatres through- 
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Subject 


TRANSMITTING 


Fluorescent screen 


out the country. In sound broadcast 
ing, syndication was first achieved 
by interconnecting broadcasting sta 
tions throughout the country by 
means of wire circuits so that a sin- 
gle program might’ be broadcast 
simultaneously by all stations so i1 

In both cases, the tre 


mendous advantage gained was the 


terconnected 


low program cost per unit of audi 
ence, making possible expenditures 
of large 


amounts on single entet1 


tainment features which would lhe 


out of the question economicall) 


without syndication. Unquestior 
ably syndication will be required in 
television for the same reason, as 
well as for the reason that imme 
diacy will be extremely important in 
many television programs just as it 
is in sound broadcasting. 

The network interconnection of 
television broadcasting stations pre 
sents a new problem requiring spe 
cial solution. In the case of sound 
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broadcasting, network interconnec- 
tion is possible by the use of facil- 
ities already in existence but, gen- 
erally speaking, no such facilities 
which might be used for television 
network connection exist. A con- 
siderable amount of work has been 
done on this problem, however, and 
solu- 
tions have been found. One ts trans- 


two technically satisfactory 
mission of television programs from 
station-to-station by means of special 
cables capable of transmitting the 
wide band of frequencies required by 
television signals. This method has 
by the American 
Telephorie and Telegraph Company 


been developed 


and has been demonstrated by them 
\n outstanding 
example of the use of such special 


on several occasions. 
facilities was the televising of the 
Republican National Convention by 
NBC in Philadelphia in the summer 
of 1940 and its transmission to New 
York by means of an experimental 


coaxial cable of the A.T. & T. 

The other method of intercon- 
necting television broadcasting sta- 
tions for network operation is by 
means of radio relay circuits. Ex- 
tensive experiments along these lines 
have been conducted by RCA Com- 
munications (RCAC) and facilities 
involving the use of three radio relay 
stations for the transmission of a 
television program over the NBC 
station in New York showed that 
this method would also solve the 
problem satisfactorily. 


Lower Cost, Longer Pictures, Color, 

Stereo, all Post-war Possibilities 

\s regards post-war television re- 
ceivers for the home, it is to be ex- 
pected that prices will be lower than 
before the war. This will be due not 
only to the economies resulting from 
mass production but also to the adop- 
tion of production techniques and 
facilities developed for manufac- 
turing special equipment for the war 
program. The projection-type re- 
producer seems likely to be widely 
used for all except the lowest-priced 
sets, since it has already been dem- 
onstrated successfully. It is to be ex- 
pected that a single piece of furni- 
ture for the home providing tele 
vision, sound broadcast reception 
(FM and all-wave AM), phono- 
graph, and possibly facsimile, will 
make its appearance. Employing 
the projection principle, the better 
home television receivers will pro- 
vide pictures ranging up to 2 or 3 
feet in size. 

Again paralleling the history of 
the motion picture industry, televi- 
sion probably will add reproduction 
in color as motion pictures in nat- 
ural color have come as a refinement 
to motion pictures in monochrome. 
Whether these television pictures in 
natural color can be added in the 
existing wave bands provided for 
monochrome television, or will come 
as a new service in other radio chan- 
nels, remains to be seen. Experi- 
mentation with color television has 
been actively under way for some 
time and was receiving increased at- 
tention when we entered the war. 

Stereoscopic or apparent three- 
dimensional television pictures theo- 
retically are possible and have been 
experimentally demonstrated — in 
natural color in at least one case. It 
now appears less likely that stereo- 
scopic television will come into wide- 
spread use than that color television 


will be available. Again, we find here 
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a parallel between the motion picture 
field and television. Stereoscopic 
motion pictures have been demon- 
strated spasmodically for a number 
of years. The need for special view- 
ing equipment or restrictions as to 
position for the audience in both 
cases put the stereoscopic process at 
a distinct disadvantage and_ the 
amount of added realism, so far at 
least, does not appear to justify the 
effort. This situation might be sum- 
med up by stating that if there is a 
real demand for stereoscopic tele- 
vision it probably can be provided, 
using basic principles already known. 

No discussion of television would 
he complete without consideration of 
the possibilities of theater television, 
as distinguished from __ television 
broadcasting for reception in the 
home. Equipment has been devel- 
oped and demonstrated capable of 
projecting a satisfactory television 
picture on a 15 ft. x 20 ft. screen in 
a motion picture theater. 
tion of theaters in a metropolitan 
area to a central distributing point 
either by means of special radio cir- 
cuits or specially equalized telephone 
circuits (this has been demonstrated 
to be feasible for short distances ) 
This 


Connec- 


may be readily accomplished. 


would appear to offer a supplemen- 
tary service for motion picture thea- 
ters. 

So far, we have considered only 
the entertainment and educational 
possibilities of a television broad- 
cast service. Obviously, any medium 
for the transmission of sight intelli- 
gence practically instantaneously 
from one point to another over great 
distances offers many other attrac- 
tive possibilities and television may 
find a wide variety of special appli- 
cations. Remote supervisory moni- 
toring of industrial operations, dem- 
onstrations of techniques to large 
groups in classroom and laboratory 
teaching, remote identification of 
persons or objects, etc., suggest 
themselves at once as possible uses 
for this powerful new tool. 


* Development Engineer, National 


Broadcasting Company. 

Abridged from article that appeared 
under the same title in the March 1943 
issue of “Electronics,” founded by 
McGraw-Hill in 1930 as the pioneer 
publication in that field. 
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Progress in television quality is de- 
| monstrated graphically by these three 


which 


television 


taken 
receive) 


pictures, above, 
directly from a 
screen. Early experiments used the 
60-line screen of the top photo. Later | 


were 


of the middle picture, while the bot- 
tom photo shows today’s 
525-line screen. 


standard 


Television goes to war, left, as the 
National Broadcasting Company uses 
an outdoor television pick-up to trans- 
mit a series of lessons for civilian de- 
fense personnel treining. 





SOUND Systems Will Sell 


By F. D. Wilson” 





War-time uses, in hundreds of different ways, will stimulate 


peace-time buying and — electrical wholesalers have that 


inside track on where, when, and how to sell them 7 





HE electron tube can do more 

extraordinary things than any 

other device yet created by 
man. Its potentialities in the fields 
of industry, television, radio, medi- 
cine and many others are seemingly 
limitless. Billions of invisible elec- 
trons, racing through space inside 
vacuum tubes, are at the heart of 
one of industry’s newest and most 
logical developments for speeding up 
production and human efficiency in 
both the war plant and the office— 
electronic intercommunication and 
paging systems. 

The “brain” of such a system is 
the amplifier rack and panel, where 
circuit priority is automatically de- 
termined and where the audio fre- 
quency impulse is received, filtered 
and clarified, increased in intensity 
and carried to any number of outlets 

all in a split second. The “ear” 
of a paging system is the microphone 

catching the slightest whisper and 
literally making it a command by 
passing it to the electronic “brain.” 


The 


many “mouths” of a paging 
system consist of a large number 


and variety of loudspeakers and air- 
column horns, each engineered to its 
specific job and to its environment 
factors such as the noise in the area 
to be covered, acoustical factors, and 
specific functions required of the 
system. Loudspeakers may be 
mounted in the open or behind 
grilles . . . on ceiling, pillar, or wall 

inside, or outside exposed to 
the weather. 

In a vast aircraft engine plant de- 
signed for Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, such a sound system con- 
serves executive time, builds worker 
morale, speeds production of vital 


68 


equipment for the men on the fight- 
ing front. This modern installation 
is used to broadcast voice, music, 
time signals and other information 
all over the enormous plant at any 
hour of the day or night. 

Two separate equipment groups 
are used. The main system handles: 
(1) Fire signals, (2) Time signals, 
(3) Plant police calls, (4) Switch- 


board paging, (5) Maintenance 
calls, and (6) Local operation. 


established in that 
order. For example, if the fire sig- 
nal is sounded it automatically locks 
out any other service that is using 
the system. A smaller, supplemen- 
tary system, is used to bring radio 
or phonograph music to five cafe- 
terias. 


Precedence is 


The fire signal is a tone produced 
by electronic oscillation. From any 


fire box in the plant a signal can be 
sent over the entire system, cutting 
out any other service in use at the 
time. The signal is coded to indicate 
the location of the box originating 
the alarm. The time signal is used 
for stopping and starting work on 
each shift. The tone is different from 
the fire signal. When machines are 
in operation an automatic control 
doubles the volume of the signal to 
carry above the noise. Police serv- 
ice is maintained by the use of coded 
voice signals to the guards through- 
out the plant. 

One microphone is in constant use 
for switchboard paging. There is 
such a large volume of calls to the 
plant that one girl is employed full 
time to handle telephone requests 
for paging. The plant telephone sys- 
tem has a dial number for paging 
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service and when this number is 
dialed the girl answering fills out a 
“Paging Requisition.” She passes 
this form to another girl, who selects 
the proper key for paging the area 
to be covered. Paging is done over 
five different circuits. Five different 
areas can be paged separately or in 
various combinations. A master key 
cuts in all five circuits at once. 
The plant’s Chief of Maintenance 
is provided with a panel similar to 
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Sound for morale is becoming more 
important in industries working under 
the stress of war-time production quotas. 
Early installations proved that “music 
while you work” increases production. 
Two Westinghouse employees here are 
selecting records for the day. 





that in the office of the Chief of 
Plant Police. If a machine should 
break down, or other trouble de- 


velop, the maintenance crew can be 
summoned and instructions instantly 
given over the voice paging system. 
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Mixer Panel 





For local operation, announce- 
ments can be made direct from the 
amplifier panel and rack in the con- 
trol room. Executives may issue in- 
structions or make addresses to the 
entire factory personnel by plugging 
in the microphone at the control 
panel. Radio programs, or phono- 
graph music, can be sent into the en- 
tire plant, or to any part of it. 

Dual equipment is installed and 
so wired that the failure of any vital 
part of the sound system automat- 
ically switches a reserve unit into 
the circuit. 

The use of sound amplification 
equipment for advertising purposes 


peaker 


Selector Panel 


Voltage 

Amplifier 

Voltage 
plifier 


Automatic 


Input Relay Panel 


Output Relay Panel 


afeteria 
mplifier 


Factory sound system in the plant of the Wright Aeronautical Company per- 


forms many functions. 


It furnishes entertainment, permits paging, 


may be 


used for intercommunication between specific points, transmits time signals, 
handles maintenance, fire and private police calls. Above, layout of the sound 
system equipment and, left, photo of the central control panel. 
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WHAT'S THE INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING OUTLOOK FOR THE REST OF '43? F. W. Dodge 
estimates look mighty good. Non-residential building from April through 
December will run around $1,500,000,000 -- $500 MILLION a quarter. Sure, 
war building is declining, but 1943 will still beat a boom year, 1940. 
Real business for those who go out and get it. 


SYLVANIA'S "FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE" is what the trade has been waiting 
for. One industrial fixture that is completely adaptable. Single or 
continuous row mounting. Any type of hanging. Simplifies installation 
and maintenance as well as stocking. Watch for announcement soon. 


WPB DECENTRALIZATION is expected to speed issuance of PD-1lA's. Soon 
we'll be submitting applications to local regional boards instead of 
Washington. Present ceiling (lighting expenditures not more than $100) 
will be lifted until regional offices pass on at least 80 per cent 

of all PD-lA's. 








WPB LIMITATION ORDER 1-28 (as amended March 30, 1943) pegs exact amount 
of incandescent and fluorescent lamps to be produced by each manufacturer 
in a given period. SYLVANIA received green light to furnish fluorescent 
lamps WITH OR WITHOUT PRIORITY RATING. But majority incandescent 
purchases must carry AA-5 priority or better. Caution: limit orders 
wherever possible to AA-5 priorities or better. 





WATCH FOR A NEW FLUORESCENT STARTER. Soon SYLVANIA will announce 
glow-type fluorescent starter. Advanced design. Positive starting. 
maximum lamp life. Also a new cut-out-type starter is coming in the 
wartime line. 








HELP AMERICA TRANSPORT THE STUFF OF VICTORY by conserving vital trans- 
portation. Delivery time that normally took one week now takes two and 
even three. Accordingly, plan and order your stocks as far in advance 

as possible. 


SPECIAL FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTS. By popular demand, SYLVANIA, in May, 
goes into volume production on its fluorescent HANDYLITE. Boon to war 
plants. Glareless illumination from cool source for close inspections. 
Portable. Readily hookable. Light without shadows, for hard-to-get-at 
places. e i - 


We'll be looking forward to seeing you at the NEWA convention in Buffalo. 


R. H. Bishop 
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came into prominence during the 
1930’s and it was considered almost 
an advertising necessity by many 
large companies. One such concern, 
Servel, had 150 tow cars and trail- 
ers, all equipped with sound. Sales- 
men driving the cars used micro- 
phones to publicize refrigerators and 
other home appliances, made mass 
demonstrations at fairs. Another 
company hired the Goodyear Airship 
“Puritan”, which hovered at 1200 ft. 
over a Miami theatre during the 
showing of “Lost Horizon,” while 
horns sold the story being shown, 
from the air 


Conventional Outdoor Uses 


Many people have seen and heard 
police “safety cars,” but few realize 
their full worth. The Niagara Falls 
police department, for instance, has 
two such cars, each with a large all 
weather horn mounted on the top. 
he cars are used to educate not only 
residents of the city but also the 
thousands of tourists who visit it re- 
garding traffic regulations. The cars 
have also proven indispensable in 
emergencies such as large fires and 
other unusual events where crowd 
control is necessary. 

It would be almost impossible to 
hold many large affairs drawing 
tremendous crowds of people with 
out the use of sound systems. Foot- 
ball crowds are kept 
plays, yardage, players’ 
names and substitutions. In such 
famous football North- 
western University’s Dyche Stadium 
and Rockne Stadium at Notre 
Dame, svstems carry the 


advised of 


scores, 


bowls as 


sound 


Package jobs are easily sold, easily installed. 


spoken word to thousands of “fans.” 

The famous Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice at Miami Beach, held on the 
water front, has atracted crowds 
estimated at 35,000. Such a gather- 
ing covers a considerable acreage 
and twelve large, well-placed speak- 
ers make the entire ceremony audible 
to everyone. 

Amusement parks too, have found 
outdoor types of sound installations 
very useful. On many large publi 
projects, such as Boulder Dam and 
the San Francisco-Oakland Toll 
sridge Plaza, operations are con 
trolled from a central position. The 
National Air 1930 were 
held at Glenview Airport in Illinois 
and even at that early date throngs 
spread over a vast area were ad 
vised of events and winners by 
\n installation at 
Bendix Field in Indiana is used for 
both paging and intercommunica- 
From the microphone in the 
control 
switched to any remote connection. 


Races in 


means of sound. 


tion. 


tower messages can be 


Other Typical Uses 


For direct personal communica 
tion between executives, department 
and secretarial assistants, 
more or less “packaged” intercom- 
munication offered to 
modern business. Relatively simple 
installations involving compact units 
provide instant contact between the 
key personnel of any organization. 
Information is obtained from any 
department while holding the long 
distance telephone, relieving tele- 
phone blockade. A conference can 
be held with several members of the 


heads, 


systems are 


Intercommunicator units of this 


type, used in groups, find many applications in business. 

















organization, each with their data in 
front of them, at their own desk. A 
secretary or subordinate 
called, and may 
point in the room 
rupting his work. 
School 
tems attained great popularity be- 
fore the war changed many tl 


may be 
answer from any 
without inter- 


intercommunication 


SVS- 


ings 
In a typical installation a small re- 
control unit is placed on or 
near the superintendent’s desk and 


mote 


the superintendent uses it to reach 
every room singly, or the school in 
its entirety. He can send radio re- 
broadcasts wherever he wants them 
in the school, can listen in on school 
activities, receive reports from the 
teachers, and can in some instances 
be called by the individual 
rooms. The amplifier itself is in- 


class 


stalled in a closet or, possibly, down 
in the basement. 

\ most unusual intercommunica- 
tion system was installed a few years 
ago by a newspaper. In the office of 
the Minneapolis Star, a microphone, 
pre-amplifier and a phonograph 
turntable were connected through a 
master central unit. Telephone wires 
throughout the city connected with 
+5 outlying “carrier” depots. 
depots, small metal houses where the 
distributors get their papers, have 
speaker units installed in each of 
them. When the kids go for their 
papers in midafternoon, data is re- 
ceived at their depots over the sys- 
tem on new “deals” for obtaining 
subscribers. They hear pep-talks, 
information on new subscription 
contests, the latest news. Depot sta- 
tion circulation managers are able 
to report back to headquarters 
promptly and reporters have often 
sent news in much quicker than 
by ordinary telephone. 

As to the future, the development 
and use of unusual electronic equip- 
ment for military purposes in war 
will certainly bring new advances 
in peace. The sound equipment busi- 
ness will undoubtedly benefit to a 
considerable extent from certain 
phases of current design work, par- 
ticularly with respect to ruggedness 
of equipment. 


These 


* Operadio Manufacturing Company. 

Ibridged from article that appeared 
under the title, “Sound and Its Place in 
the Sun,’ in the March 1943 issue of 
“Electronics,” founded by McGraw-Hill 
in 1930 as the pioneer publication in that 
field. 











Electronics—Promise of To-morrow 


A new industry that offers gigantic sales potentials to electrical 


wholesalers who will prepare and train their organizations for 


intelligent selling and warehousing of its thousands of new products 


By W. C. White 








HE science of electronics is at 

present enjoying merited pub- 

licity. Much of this publicity re- 
volves around the virtual certainty 
and some of it around the mere sup- 
position that technical developments 
which are helping to win the war 
will have immediate practical peace- 
time applications. 

While wartime innovations must 
naturally be kept in mind when at- 
tempting to peer into the future it 
is also true that unless other factors 
are also considered conclusions may 
be more apparent than real. 

Electronics has gone through cer- 
tain definite phases. Up to the time 
of World War I, it was an activity 


Many important roles in industry are already being handled by 
the electron tube—controlling processes, increasing the safety 
of plant and personnel, stepping up the rate of production. 


of scientific interest to just a few 
research groups. During that war 
it acquired a practical status which, 
a few years later, broadcasting trans- 
formed into a vast commercial 
undertaking. Shortly thereafter, ap- 
plications for vacuum tubes other 
than communications were initiated 
but, in general, the reaction was un- 
favorable in this “first period of 
glamour.” Fragile little radio tubes 
were not suitable for the rigid re- 
quirements of industry. 

Then along came the late 20's, 
when it was again freely predicted 
that electron tubes would do all 
sorts of wonderful things. During 
the depression years some progress 
actually was made in commercially 


applying electronics in fields outside 
of radio. This was because any new 
thing at that time had to prove itself 
of real value to be accepted by hard- 
pressed industry and electronics did 
this in a certain few definite cases. 

World War II has brought the 
second glamorous stage. In times 
like the present, when only technical 
accomplishments count and not the 
cost or economic soundness of the 
application, one is apt to forget 
these latter factors. However, in a 
peacetime future, these factors may 
rule out many beautiful electronic 
schemes that recently have been 
publicized. 

There has also been a tendency of 
late in publicity to capitalize on the 


Peacetime industry should see these uses and new ones ex- 
panded. Particularly important will be the developments which 
are currently military secrets. 
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fact that all matter and energy under 
modern physical concepts is related 
to the electron. However, the 
engineer working directly on elec- 
tron tubes and their applications 
confines his attention to free elec- 
trons which are electrons that he 
can do something about; in other 
words, electrons in a vacuum tube. 
This imposes some very definite ap- 
plication limitations. 

Fortunately, real progress was 
made not only in the difficult years 
of the depression but has continued 
right up to the present war period. 
This progress will be maintained 
and bear fruit. Just as, in 1917 and 
1918, wartime radio laid the founda- 
tion for broadcasting and many of 
its by-products, the present war is 
laying a firm technical foundation 
for other new applications to con- 
tribute to post-war times. 

The future is not predictable in 
detail but the general trend does 
seem reasonably clear. This trend 
may be grouped under three head- 
ings: 

(1) Commercialization of old 
tdeas that had made but little prog- 
ress up to the outbreak of the present 
war. 

(2) Application of war-inspired 
technical developments as improve- 
ments for old technique. 

(3) Radically new electronic de- 
vices and application. 

It is obviously impossible to dis- 
cuss all applications with promise 
here but the following highlights 
will serve as a broad guide. 


Expansion of Applications 


Power Conversion. Rectifiers 
for outputs between a few hundred 
watts and a few hundred kilowatts 





The Electron Tube—Heart of a New Industry 





Left. the phototube in which the sensitivity of cathode k to varying 
intensities of light serves to control the flow of electron between k and 


anode a. 


Right, the elemental triode which has broad usefulness. The inertia-less 
electrons emitted by cathode k may be caused to flow to anode a with 
almost no time loss. Uni-directional flow phenomena permit functions 


such as “rectification” and “detection.” 


Equally important, an addi- 


tional structural element such as grid g, ieterposed between cathode k 
and anode a, may be used to increase or decrease the electron flow. 
Thus a small amount of power applied at grid g controls a large amount 
of power in the anode or “work” circuit. This phenomena facilitates 


amplification. 


It is also possible to change amplification to “oscilla- 


tion," thus turning the tube into a generator of electricity. 


have enjoyed wide recognition and 
use abroad for a considerable num- 
ber of years. However, in this 
country they have made relatively 


little progress in competition 
against rotating equipment. The 


reasons for this are somewhat dif- 
ficult to explain but probably could 
be best summed up by the state- 
ment that conditions differ some- 
what and that our electrical engi- 
neers have not been “rectifier 
minded.” 

There is a very definite indication 
that this situation is now changing. 
This is partly due to the fact that 
rectifiers in large sizes can now be 
obtained on somewhat lower priori- 
ties and better deliveries than rotat- 
ing equipment. It is believed, there- 
fore, that the tide has turned in this 
country and that rectifiers will be 
more widely used for this class of 
service. Thyratrons will probably 
be used for the lower powers and 
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sealed, steel-envelope ignitrons for 
the range up to several hundred kilo- 
watts. The economics of such recti- 
fiers is now on a sound basis. 


High-frequency Heating. Heat- 
ing equipment using electron tubes 
as power generators has in the past 
enjoyed only limited application. 
Tube-equipped heating machines 
have been used largely in the manu- 
facture of electron tubes them- 
selves. In this case, heating in an 
electro-magnetic field was employed. 
Application of high-frequency heat- 
ing in an electrostatic field was 
limited almost entirely to therapeutic 
apparatus of the so-called “fever 
machine”’ type. 

The advantages of high-freauency 
heating equipment of both tvpes 
using, electron tubes, are now peing 
more generally appreciated. Surface 
hardening of small steel parts has 
introduced the subject into the in- 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


for War 


Non-Ferrous M-G Morlite 
Composition Reflectors 





ants 


Available in two 40-watt, three 40-watt and two 100-watt sizes. Features high 
reflection factor (89 to 91%) reduced weight; streamlined, continuous wireway. 


Sold exclusively through wholesalers 
On-the-Spot Information and Service 


Martin-Gibson Fluorescent Lumi- 
naires are a vital part of the nation’s 
war production program. They 
are helping to speed production 
in some of the nation’s outstanding 
war production plants . . . and the 
line includes everything needed 
to do a good lighting job. . 
in any plant, anywhere. 


Produced in the world’s mass 
production center, Martin-Gibson 
Fluorescent fixtures exemplify in 
quality, efficiency and economy all 
the tangible advantages of mass 
production skill. 


Typical M-G Luminaire shown above 
also available in continuous runs. 
Our catalog shows this and in addi- 
tion, the complete M-G line that 


will be available after the duration. 
Send for it. 


Shortly we will have ready for you 
new Luminaires using a minimum of 
critical materials. These will be 
available to all war plants requiring 
improved production lighting. Write 
now and let us put you on our mail- 
ing list to receive early information 
about these new products. 


We sell through 
wholesalers exclusively! 


When we answer your request for catalog 
or other information, we will include 
address of our nearest wholesale repre- 
sentative. 


To Wholesalers: [f Martin-Gibson Lumi- 
naires are not already wholesaled in your 
community, write us. You will like our 
broad, fair policies. 
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Will soon be 
ready for you 


New line of Brilliantly 
Designed Luminaires 


for War Plants 


Employ a minimum of 
critical materials. Sleek 
and neat in appearance 
— efficient in operation. 
Feature practical advan- 
tages that will please 
buyers—and sellers. 
Be sure and write for 
advance information. 





MARTIN-GIBSON CO. 


999 HARPER AVENUE 
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dustrial field, where it will undoubt- 
edly spread to other applications as 
it becomes better known and under- 
stood. 

Heat generated by high frequency 
equipment is usually expensive heat. 
This probably means that it will be 
used in peacetime chiefly where the 
dollar value of the material to be 
heated is high per unit of weight or 
volume. The fact that high-fre- 
quency heating can be made selec- 
tive, so that there is heating of only 
certain portions or materials of the 
body in the high-frequency field is 
also an important factor, the value 
of which will come to be more gener- 
ally recognized and utilized. Then, 
too, certain industrial processes may 
be effectively handled only by means 
of high frequency heating. 

Motor Control. For a number 
of industrial applications requiring 
small electric motors, the d-c motor 
still has certain desirable characteris- 
tics that cannot be duplicated with 
any type of a-c motor. This is 
particularly true for certain light 
machine-tool applications. On the 
other hand, a-c distribution systems 
are becoming more universally em- 
ployed, so that the localities where 
small d-c motors can be directly 
utilized are very limited. . 

The electron tube steps in as an 
almost perfect solution to this pre rb 
lem. It provides variable voltage d-c 
from constant potential alternating 
current. Thus a relatively small 
piece of additional equipment allows 
standard d-c motors to be operated 
with a wide variety of control and 
automatic features 
standard 
lines. 


directly Irom 
voltage a-c distribution 
Such electronic motor control 
equipment even provides character- 
istics not readily obtainable from 


a straight d-c supply. Tubes have 
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Electronic Calculator 


FATHER OF 
ELECTRONICS 


Researches in the 
perfection of the 
incandescent lamp 
in 1883, led Thomas 
Edison to observe 
the rectifying prop- 
erties of the simple 
two-element tube. 
This year marks the 
sixtieth anniversary 
of the “Edison 
effect” which was 
followed by an ex- 
tremely active pro- 
gram of electronics 
research, 











a bright future in this 
application. 

A-C Contactors. For the past 
few years, ignitrons have enjoyed 
rapidly expanding use in the re 
sistance welding field, where they 
serve as silent, high-speed a-c 


nnportant 


switches or contaetors free from 
moving parts and mechanical wear. 

As their characteristics and uses 
become better understood ignitrons 
will also be employed as a-c contac- 
such as controls for electric 
furnaces. 

Continuous Control. In many 
cases where there is automatic con- 
trol of electrical equipment the con- 


tors, 


trolling device at intervals switches 
the power on and off, at full poten- 
tial, in order that the average over 
a period of time may be some de 
sired value. This is particularly the 
case in electric heating. Continu- 
ous control is highly desirable for 
certain applications formerly _re- 
quiring the use of rheostats or reg- 
ulators, with their attendant com- 
plications. Thyratrons and igni- 
trons lend themselves well to con- 
tinuous control due to their abil- 
ity to be phase controlled cycle by 
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cycle. They should, therefore, have 
wider application. 


Radio. 


regions is a 


Greater use of the uhf 
foregone conclusion. 
The war has greatly increased our 
knowledge of how to 
control and_ receive 
quencies. Many improvements in 
television and in FM _ broadcasting 
will result. 

Use of uhf transceivers, much like 


generate, 
these fre 


the ‘“‘walkie-talkies,” for personal 
uses is easily possible, for example 
in camps, between boats and vehicles 


and to fixed points from these units 


Improvement of Technique 


Uses for UHF. The outstanding 
improvements in technique in_ the 
past two years have frequently in 
volved practical utilization of ultra 
high frequencies. There are still 
several octaves in the gap between 
what was recently called the very 


short waves and the infra-red re 
gion. However, more rapid prog 


ress has been made in closing this 
gap, as regards practical utiliza 
tion, in the past two years than in 
the previous ten years. This prog 
ress has not only resulted in prac 
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tical use of these much higher fre- 
quencies but in continual increases 
in the amount of power that can be 
generated and utilized. 

Looked at broadly, these fre- 
quencies are chiefly valuable be- 
cause they utilize much smaller 
radiating and receiving structures; 
they can be more easily utilized in 
the form of narrow beams and they 
permit a vastly increased number 
of available channels. Looked at in 
another way, these factors can also 
be expressed by saying that these 
ultrahigh frequencies have more of 
the properties of light than the long 
radio waves. For certain applica- 
tions, their use has many of the ad- 
vantages of light without certain 
of the disadvantages. High fre- 
quencies may be generated and re- 
ceived with relatively compact units 
and lend themselves readily to use 


with reflectors and _ refractors. 
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Blind Bearings 


High-frequency beams will also 
travel farther and can be sent along 
conductors and around corners to 
a greater extent than light. 

Engineers now working with ex- 
tremely high frequencies are in an 
entirely new environment. They 
find themselves in much the same 
situation as Edison must have been 
in during his development of the 
electric light. Not only did Edison 
have to develop the incandescent 
lamp itself, but he had to develop 
generators, engines to drive them, 
governors, regulators, switchboard 
instruments, circuit breakers, and 
other items for the generating sta- 
tion. In addition, he had to develop 
and perfect distribution systems 
and all of the items that go into the 
premises of the user, such as sock- 
ets, switches, fuses and other wir- 
ing devices. In other words, he had 
to develop practically a whole new 
system. This same thing is true 
with the very high frequencies. 
Every element in the system has to 
be designed virtually from scratch. 
To transmit power even a few feet 
requires specialized engineering 
knowledge. 

UHF vs Light. In many ways, 
as has been pointed out, ultrahigh 
frequencies behave like sound and 
light and, therefore, acoustical and 
optical concepts are often very 
helpful in understanding ultrahigh- 


frequency phenomena. In a like 
way, therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that some of the uses of 


ultrahigh frequencies will be along 
the lines of applications that now 
utilize optical phenomena. The ob- 
vious ones, of course, are in connec- 
tion with navigation, where optical 
instruments have been commonly 
employed. In cases of this sort, it is 
reasonable to suppose that an ultra- 
high-frequency transmitter, a beam 
radiator, and a receiver incorpo- 
rating an amplifier may take the 
place of the sun, mirrors, lenses, 
and the human eye, enhanced by a 
field glass or telescope. In other 
words, we could have the electronic 
equivalent of a telescope with cross 
hairs. We could use an electronic 
method equivalent to sighting on an 
object to determine its angular rela- 
tion to some point of reference. 
Over the past few years, light 
beams employed in conjunction 
with photoelectric relays have en- 
joyed an increased usefulness in 
industry. In a similar way, uhf 
beams may well find some applica- 
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Television Movies 


tions in industry somewhat along 
the lines of photoelectric relays but 
applied where light will not func- 
tion due to the fact that it will not 
go through certain materials or will 
not readily carry a sufficient dis- 
tance. It must also be remembered 
that when employing light we can 
utilize only a few colors for selec- 
tive purposes, whereas in the high 
frequency radio spectrum tuning 
methods permit the use of a tre- 
mendous number of non-interfering 
wavelengths. 

UHF Relaying. Ultrahigh fre- 
quencies will undoubtedly be used 
to an increasing extent in connec- 
tion with broadcasting and _ televi- 
sion, for the relaying of programs 
between studio and transmitter as 
well as from city to city to accom- 
plish chain broadcasting. 

UHF-Trained Manpower. Tens 
of thousands of men who have joined 
the military services or are in Gov- 
ernment employ are _ acquiring 
knowledge and experience on elec- 
tron tubes and electronic devices at 
ultrahigh frequencies. These men 
cover the whole field. At one ex- 
treme are highly skilled scientists, 
both theoretical and experimental, 
who are becoming interested in 
some phase of the subject. At the 
other end of the scale are relatively 
unskilled men who are now being 
taught the maintenance equipment. 
In between these extremes are many 
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With our fighting forces and 
those of our allies pressing harder and harder for 
equipment, the job on the home front becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Supplying manpower for the 
armed forces has left fewer hands to do greater 
quantities of work. Every industrial short-cut must be 
utilized — round-the-clock production—elimination of 
accidents—decrease in absenteeism—and, most im- 
portant of all, adequate precaution against the ever 
present destructive program of the saboteur. 

Pemco Lighting Equipment goes all the way with 
vital war production. Output increases—errors and 
accidents decrease when the workers on the night 
shift have the right kind of light and enough of it. 
Precious time, material and equipment are saved 
when adequately lighted industrial and ordnance 
plants, utilities, proving grounds, railroad yards and 
bridges enable the guards to ‘‘spot’’ our enemy's 
agent before his work is done. 

You should have a copy of the Pemco Exterior Pro- 
tective Lighting Bulletin No. 87 (pictured below), 
available when you call on your customers. May we 
send it to you? 

Pemco’s specialized, confidential layout service is 
offered to you and your customers without fee or 
obligation. 
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other classifications involving both 
technically trained men and non- 
technically trained men. 

It is possible that at the end of 
the war a situation may arise which 
is quite unusual. In the past, when 
men have returned from military 
service they have almost always 
had to adapt themselves to new oc- 
cupations and new devices and ma 
chines. This has meant that these 
returning men were at a disad- 
vantage in comparison to the men 
who stayed behind in re-establish 


ing themselves. Perhaps the situa 


INDUSTRY 


Remote Control 


tion will be reversed in this case 
and these thousands of men with 
knowledge and skill along UHF 
electronic lines will return home 
with up-to-the-minute knowledge 
so that those who remained at home 
in industry will be at a relative dis 
advantage and will have much to 
learn to keep abreast in the elec 
tronic field. 


Radically New Applications 
C-R Tubes. The points that hav 


been raised in connection with the 
use of ultra high frequencies bring 
to mind the principle that whenever 
work has been done in science to 
inake something many 
smaller, bigger, faster, 

heavier or lighter than previous ac 
complishments, then a host of new 
opportunities are opened up for re 
search and utilization. 
inspired by the war has done this 


times 
slower, 


Recent work 


very thing by increasing the range 
and availability of the very high 
frequencies and, therefore, it is 
certain that we can expect 
radically new applications. 
This is a field, however, in which 
it is inadvisable to be definite. By 
really new applications is 
something like broadcasting, 
introduced major 
every-day living. 


some 


meant 
which 
changes into 
[t appears reason 
able to believe that the cathode-ray 
tube may form a nucleus for some 
new and unforseen developments, 
probably in connection with — the 
ultrahigh frequencies. \t best, 
however, these will probably come 
slowly at the start. 

Electronic Calculators. In th« 
past few years, personal living as 
well as business procedures seem 
to have become involved in a mul 
titude of new uses of printed forms, 
tabulations, and miscellaneous pa 
per work. The time is ripe for ma 


chinery and appliances to simplify 


this expansion in the requirements 
for routine hand work. One can Ix 
very sure that once this subject is 
successfully attacked for one ap 
plication, its use will spread rap 
idly and it is also almost certain 
that electron tubes and their cir 


1 
| 


cuits will be somewhere in the pic 
ture. 

Other Possibilities. The routin« 
clerical details attending such sim 
ple procedures as a purchase in a 
department store, the buying of a 
railroad ticket, the sorting and dis 
tribution of mail, and payroll ac 
counting, as well as a host of other 
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COMMUNICATION 


Pictures by Wire 


routine clerical operations, — will 
readily come to mind. The routine 
drudgery and exasperating delays 
associated with such procedures are 
certain to be a great stimulus to 
their simplification, minimizing, or 
elimination. The principle of scan 
ning that is used in television may 
very well find application in some 
other field such, for instance, as 
photoelectric methods to enable the 
blind to read a printed page. In 
dustry as well as the entertainment 
held may obviously use television 
principles. 

The important thing to 
n mind in all of our plans foi 
future is the stern necessity of 
ing each electronic development « 
nomically sound from a fundan 
viewpoint, 

New devices must be 
equipment that people are 
to buy and to use on the basis of what 
they will do better or faster or easier 
or cheaper than non-electronic equip 
ment. No amount of “glamour” will 

wer up or take the place of these 


nindamentals. 


* Electronics Laboratory, General Eli 
tric Company 

Ihbridged from article that appeared 
under the same title in the March 1943 
issue of “Electronics,” founded by Mi 
Graw-Hill in 1930 as the pionecr pub 
lication in that field. 














By Paul M. Farmer* 


ectronic Protection of Property 
Mass Market in the Making 


From huge production plants, power houses, water works, docks, 


railroad yards, institutions, down to department stores, commer- 


cial establishments, estates, residences, even chicken coops, elec- 


tronic devices will be in demand for protection against intruders 





N the field of protection, electron- 
ics 1S assuming an important role 
in guarding industrial plants and 

other properties against intrusion, 
burglary and various acts that might 
lead to sabotage. The systems used 
for this purpose are of two types: 
photoelectric, in which the detecting 
medium is a beam of invisible light ; 
and body capacity, which depends 
upon the change produced when a 
person or other object enters an 
electric field. 

Much of the pioneering in these 
types of systems has been done by 
the so-called “central station” pro- 
tective companies, firms which, dur- 
ing the past ten vears, have installed 
and operated in connection with 
their central station protection serv- 
ices thousands of photoelectric alarm 
systems for both indoor and outdoor 
protection. Up to the beginning of 
the war such companies installed 
body capacity alarms chiefly for the 
protection of safes and metal cabi- 
nets, but with the demand for in- 
creased protection for war plants 
these systems also have been devel- 
oped for the protection of open areas, 
both indoors and out. 

The photoelectric system, usually 
called the “invisible ray” alarm, was 
originally employed as an indoor 
burglary trap, an alarm being caused 
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when an intruder intercepted the in- 
visible beam of light. This system 
supplemented conventional protec- 
tion of screens, foils and contacts. 
The demand quickly arose, however, 
for its use outdoors over compara- 
tively long distances, and systems 
soon were developed to meet these 
requirements. One of the earliest 
outdoor installations was for the 
protection of a waterfront stretch 
of nearly 3000 feet over the water to 
guard against intrusion from the 
sea. This required mounting the 
projecting and receiving devices on 
tidal floats and the use of specially 
designed equipment throughout. The 
long-distance systems developed 
later were a modification of this 
system. 

Several photoelectric systems have 
been approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for protection of inac- 
cessible openings, ceilings, floors and 
party walls eliminating the need for 
other types of protection usually dif- 
ficult or expensive to install. To ob- 
tain certification of the alarm sys- 
tem for reduced insurance rates the 
Underwriters require that a network 
of invisible rays be reflected back 
and forth inside the premises so as 
to subdivide floor space into at least 
five approximately equal areas. 

The maximum length of beams for 





Large central station of an electrical 
protective system. Operation of the 
alarms on any protected property 
causes a signal on the large board. 
Dispatchers in the foreground locate 
the scene, send special pelice, notify 
authorities. 


indoor systems is about 150 feet in a 
straight line from light source to 
receiver. When mirrors are used to 
reflect the beam back and forth 
across a room the beam length is 
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reduced by approximately 50 per- 
cent for each mirror used. This is 
a practical rather than a theoretical 
limitation, based upon considerable 
operating experience. The indoor 
system may be used also for short 
distances out-of-doors, in which case 
the light source and receiving units 
are equipped with protective hoods 
to shield the lenses from the weather 
and to reduce extraneous light that 
might upset the circuit. 

The protection of outdoor areas 
ordinarily requires a photoelectric 
system capable of projecting a much 
longer beam than indoor systems. 
Such systems usually are installed 
for boundary protection, particularly 
as a secondary line of defense inside 
of wire fences or other types of phys- 
ical barriers, to detect and report the 
presence of intruders. The equip- 
ment for such systems is necessarily 
of a different character than that 
used indoors. The light source and 
receiving units are completely weath- 


erproof and ruggedly constructed to 
withstand outdoor conditions. The 
beam, which generally has more 
power than the indoor system, in 
conjunction with its receiving de- 
vice, is effective over distances up to 
500 feet even under adverse condi- 
tions such as rain, snow, sleet and 
fog. Two light bulbs, each capable of 
operating the system independently, 
are sometimes provided for safety. 
The beam is large enough to avoid 


interruptions by small birds and 
animals, bits of flying paper and 
leaves, or other small objects. 


Photoelectric System Outdoors 


The important feature of this out- 
door system, however, is the use of 
a modulated light beam to whose fre- 
quency the receiver is tuned. By this 
method of operation the receiving 
equipment is very sensitive, which 
makes it possible to operate over 
long distances. Furthermore, the 
receiving unit will respond only to 
the light projected from the light 
source, and no other light that might 
be applied accidentally or maliciously 
will prevent the system from operat- 
ing. The system is also designed so 
that momentary power failures will 
not cause alarms. 

Photoelectric systems also can be 
used for fire detection, but such sys- 
tems have not been developed ex- 
tensively because of relative equip- 
ment costs and the wide use of ex- 
ceptionally effective automatic fire 
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detecting systems of other types, 
particularly those operating on the 
rate-of-temperature-rise _ principle. 
Photoelectric devices, however, are 
used extensively for fire and smoke 
detection in air duct systems, par- 
ticularly large air conditioning in- 
stallations, where fires are likely to 
start in filters or in combustible ma- 
terial drawn into the systems. There 
are many cases on record in which 
small fires in air duct systems have 
caused exceptionally heavy damage 
by smoke and hot gases being cir- 
culated through the air ducts to 
other parts of the building. To de- 
tect such fires quickly, photoelectric 
devices are installed which project 
a light beam across the interior of 
the duct. This beam is reflected back 
to a receiver, controlling devices 
which automatically close dampers, 
shut off fans, and sound warnings 
before any damage can be done. 
Electronic alarm systems of the 
body capacity type have come into 
extensive use in recent years for 
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the protection of safes and metal 
cabinets, superseding the former 
method of inclosing them in elec- 
trically lined wooden cabinets which 
had to be especially built. With one 
electronic method, now in common 
use, a unit containing a vacuum 
tube oscillator is connected to the 
safe which is insulated from the 
ground. The safe and the ground 
form part of the electrical system 
and when the electrostatic capacity 
between these two elements is in 
creased by a person or object ap- 
proaching the safe, the balance of 
the system is upset and through the 
action of amplifying devices an alarm 
results. 

This same principle has been ap- 
plied in the last two years to the 
protection of outdoor areas such as 
property boundaries by connecting 
a similar unit containing a vacuum 
tube oscillator to field or “antenna” 
wires situated where the protection 
is desired and at the appropriate 
height above the ground. Since 
the electronic unit may be ad 
justed to detect the approach of a 
person within a few feet of the an 
tenna, protection is effective up to 
a height of several feet above the 
ground. On level ground the wires 
attached to insulators are supported 
on steel or wooden posts properly 
spaced to prevent sway. Closer 
spacing may be required over rolling 
ground. A single unit can provide 
protection for four or five hundred 
lineal feet of boundary. Any num 
ber of units can be operated without 
interference. Alarm signals of this 
type are received at a control center, 


usually by means of indicating tar- 
get drops which show the particular 
unit that has been operated. 

These electronic systems as ap- 
plied to the protection of war indus- 
tries are proving invaluable in sup- 


plementing watchman and = guard 
forces, often providing a considera- 
bly higher degree of protection with 
less manpower. In many smaller 
plants and in certain buildings of 
large plants, these systems when 
combined with other automatic pro- 
tection often are used to supplant 
watchmen entirely. This is desirable 
only when the systems can be con- 
nected to a central station where 
guards are constantly on duty to in- 
vestigate and maintain continuous 
electrical supervision of the protec 
tion systems. 

The foregoing outlines only briefly 
how electronics is being applied to 
day in the field of industrial pro- 
tection. Now, without going too far 
out on a limb, we will endeavor to 
take a look into the future. 


What the Future Holds 


It is generally admitted that prog 
nostications may assume dangerous 
proportions and to attempt to fore 
tell the future of protection services 
is perhaps no exception. Over the 
last 70 vears burglar alarm systems 
have undergone tremendous devel- 
opment, and fire alarm and other 
electrical supervisory systems have 
kept pace. Therefore, it would be 
expected that with the coming of 
electronic Sys 
tems will provide one of the fore 


the electronic age, 


most methods of protection 





Package unit photo-electric protection devices which are now a familiar 
sight to many wholesalers. War-time demand for them has been for safe- 
guarding properties of utilities, war-plants, etc. 


Undoubtedly, the biggest oppor- 
tunity will be in the burglary or in- 
trusion detection field, since the suc- 
cess of such systems depends upon 
their automatic operation. 

Invisible light is now being used 
successfully for detecting intruders 
and photoelectric equipment for that 
purpose has been highly developed 
and widely used. In the future, 
more sensitive phototubes having 
response further in the infra-red will 
extend the range and scope of this 
protection. 

In still another part of the spec- 
trum sound is being used in thou- 
sands of installations for the purpose 
of revealing attacks upon vault struc- 
tures. These sound waves are prin- 
cipally within the audible frequency 
range. In the future it is quite pos- 
sible that supersonic sound waves in 
the neighborhood of 20,000 to 30,000 
cycles may be employed to establish 
standing waves or beams of wave en- 
ergy to detect intrusion. 

Just as the heat from stars may 
he measured by radiometers or bo- 
lometers, so may the heat from in- 
cipient fires be detected. Using more 
sensitive versions of these devices 
the radiant heat from the human 
body has been found sufficient to 
actuate an alarm system even over 
a distance of a few hundred feet. 

Unquestionably, the greatest ad- 
vance will occur in the field of micro- 
waves where electronic development 
of circuit elements is now receiving 
such a tremendous impetus due to 
war needs. It does not require a 
great stretch of the imagination to 
see how premises to be protected 
might be interwoven or encircled 
with invisible radio waves which if 
even slightly disturbed would cause 
a reaction in the associated equip- 
ment to signal an alarm. 

These few remarks only scratch 
the surface of what the future may 
hold in the field of protection based 
on electronic principles. It would 
be unwise to prophesy further at 
a time when much secrecy surrounds 
many of the amazing developments 
in the electronic field. 


* Chief Engineer, American District 


Telegraph Co.. 

Ibridged from article that appeared 
under the title, “Protection of Property 
by Electronic Methods,” in the March 
1943 issue of “Electronics,” founded by 
McGraw-Hill in 1930 as the pioneer 
publication in that field 
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SUPPLY INDUSTRY'S LAILSLa/ a. WELL SL SLU 


LIGHTING NEEDS 
with PERMAFLECTORS! 


e PERMAFLECTORS “fill the bill!” 
Highly efficient . . . inexpensive 

. easily, quickly installed .. . 
use minimum critical materials... 
prompt deliveries . . . ‘Keyed to 
the need!” 












SYMMETRIC 


Permaflectors 
for General and 
Localized 


Lighting PERMAFLECTOR 
ENCLOSED 
FLOODLIGHT 
$1-200 


FOR 


200-WATT 
a CANDESCENT 





ASYMMETRIC 


Permaflectors 


Powerful beam of light from a standard 200-watt 
os anuieatnes lamp! Offers higher priced mechanical and per- 
me ae formance features at low cost. Built to “take it’, 
Lighting. ST-200 is ideal for service on power shovels, bull- 
dozers, trucks and cranes; completely adjustable 


SHOCK and WEATHER-PROOFED 
Silver-mirrored glass PERMAFLECTOR; housed in 


corrosion-resistant sheet steel; convex, stippled, 
heat-resisting, 8%' lens; porcelain socket; weather- 
proof cord grip fitting. 12%" high overall; weighs 
only 6% lbs. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
FLOODLIGHTS 
SPOTLIGHTS 


For Supplement- 
ary and 
Highlighting 


250° swing vertically; 

360° horizontally, by 

adjusting wing nuts on 
bracket and base. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR CO. 





Ss SEND COUPON MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING 


EQUIPMENT AND THE FAMOUS 


Please rush complete data on Permaflector 


Write for Permafiector Units for Indusirial Lighting Needs—WS- 





= . . f b. y 7 a 7 5-4 3. 
Industrial Lighting CL ie le ieee 
Catalog Today... Nacho. ieee 
OLIVER BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
AES AR city STATE 
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Electronic Production Controls 
Needed in Every Lndustry’ 


BALANCE — Westinghouse trues up 
electric motor rotors by running them 
in this electromagnetic unbalance detec- 
tion machine which makes use of a 
vacuum tube amplifier. (Right) 


ais a! ale 7 BO vm 
y 


gn tii 


PROTECTION—Metal strip fed into 
this high-speed progressive punching ma- 
chine is first checked automatically by a 
phototube device to make sure that it is 
of uniform quality. (Above) 


PROCESSING—Tubing is here fed into 
240 kc induction heating apparatus which 
anneals the tips and facilitates later op- 
erations. The hood over the hairpin coil 
which applies power is used to carry 
away gases. (Right) 











TEMPERATURE—GE phototube holder and optical system, 
trained into cement kiln for temperature control at Nazareth 
Portland Cement Company plant. (Right) 


INSPECTION—Two electronic flaw detectors at work at 
Bundy Tubing Company automatically marking steel tubing 
at the rate of 300 feet per minute. (A) Marking rollers op- 
erated by tube equipment. (B) Magnetic unit with three 
balanced pick-up coils. (C) Pilot lamp assembly to indicate 
operation of equipment. D) location of amplifiers, etc. 


Below) 
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WAR CONSTRUCTION 


by Stocking for Prompt Delivery These Non- 
Critical Wiring Materials Required by Government 
Directives, Orders and Construction Specifications. 







All Government Directives, Orders and Con- pm yh Ry ee 


struction Specifications covering electrical pany RA A oe 
wiring construction require the use of non- ye amalgam 
metallic, or Porcelain Outlet Boxes and non- 

metallic—Knob and Tube—wiring. For a line 
of Porcelain Outlet Boxes that meets al] the 
standards of the electrical industry, Under- 
writers’ approval—the line that has the hearty 
acceptance of Electrical Contractors 
everywhere— insist on Porcelain 
Products, Inc. You can do most 
to aid the War Effort by keep- 
ing a sufficiently large stock 
of Porcelain Outlet Boxes, 
Knobs, Tubes, Cleats and 
Wood-back Racks on 
hand to assure prompt 
deliveries for all War 
construction. 






























SWITCH BOX 


831 1—Regular 
8311'.—Shallow 





SWITCH BOXES 
8315—Twe Gang 
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PorceLtain Propvucts, Inc. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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INSPECTOR—How a high-speed elec- 
tronic rivet inspector works. Poorly 
anodized rivets reflect less light from a 
lamp to a phototube than properly fin- 
ished rivets, and the resulting difference 
} in phototube amplifier current operates a 
switch. The switch actuates an electro- 
magnetic hammer, or a valve controlling 





: : . ° \ +¢ > Nun 1 P- er / 
an air-jet, in such a way that defective f un rv roperly 
rivets are flicked or blown to one side as na separation De treated 

“ ~ rivet ta/l/ 


they leave the race-way. 


Side View Front View 














DETECTOR—Here an Electronic Con- 
trol Corporation device, using photo- 
tubes, prevents operation of an embossing 
press if the operator’s arms are in 
danger. (Left) 





DUST—Electrostatic precipitators to rid 
the air of dust and dirt use electronic 
principles, are more efficient than me- 
chanical filters. (Below) 





*Illustrations and captions 

from the following two 
articles that appeared in 
the March 1943 issue of 
Electronics, founded by 
McGraw-Hill in 1930 as 
the pioneer magazine in 
that field: 

“Production Controls Aid 
the War Program," by 
Ralph A. Powers, Bundy 
Tubing Company, and “In- 
dustrial Applications  in- 
volving Electronic Detec- 
tion," by Abraham Edel- 
man, Photobell Corpora- 
tion. 
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“LONG LIFE * is pleased to announce that 


ARTKRAFT 


HOT CATHODE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


LONG LIFE* 


1. Artkraft Resonant Starting makes unnec- 
essary the use of the Starter Switch. 


2. Only Artkraft gives you a 3,000-hour guar- 
anteed fluorescent lamp—a lamp with a 
rated life of 5,000 to 6,000 hours! 


3. Efficient operation at 85 to 135 volts is 
made possible by Artkraft's Constant Volt- 
age Power Pack. Also adaptable to single 
or three-phase 220- and 440-volt systems. 


4. Artkraft lamps feature a corrugated mesh- 
ribbon filament, which permits the use of 
abundantly more emissive compound, Con- 
trolled temperature of this filament by 
means of a Constant-Temp feature, further- 
more prevents rapid discharge of this 
compound, 


5. Artkraft lamps stay brighter longer, since 
blackening in the light column is reduced 
by the cathode design. 


6. Artkraft gives more light for the same 
current. 


7. “Easy Mount'' Luminaire permits instant 
removal without tools, for cleaning non- 
ferrous reflector or lamps. 


8. Field tested for over five years. 


9. Stroboscopic (flickering) effect has been 
substantially reduced. 


10. 100% Power Factor at rated voltage and 
98% or over within the 85 to 135-volt range. 


Il. Moderate first cost. Radically reduced 
maintenance cost. Lamp replacements are 
eliminated, ballast replacements unknown, 
and many man-hours are saved by making 
these replacements unnecessary. 





SIGNS * 
OF This registered 


LONG sega ms. WHOLE : 
LIFE Sten yo A R T K 4 A = T Write ESALE RS: 


world's largest se ustrate 
F 1. mecetbeterer HOT CATHODE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING DIVISION os rnecne’ & ‘ton cca 


of all types of 


Ht signs, (now en- THE ARTKRAFT SIGN COMPANY preposition. 
\ po peli Be 1117-E. KIBBY ST. - LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


war work). This 
strong _ institu- 


tion is your permanent - —— —- — -— eae 
- / 
pos cneneo ready lamp Long Life aS Dependability 
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Fox-hole Lales From 
The Wholesalers’ Battlefront 


As told to 


Henry W. Young 





Ability to Substitute 
Rates You As Institute 
—With Your Customers 


W. E. Cornell, salesman for the 
Palmer Electric Co., Seattle, Wash., 
says that of all the functions of the 
wholesaler’s salesman under present 
conditions, such as _ engineering, 
servicing, helping the contractor in 
pricing bids and expediting in all 
its phases, the-one thing that stands 
out in his mind as most important 
is ability to substitute. 

It is an old-fashioned word and 
had a different meaning. It meant 
-get your materials substituted for 
the other fellow’s to get the order. 
Now it means—substitute when 
necessary to get the war machine 
running and keep it running. 

“Knowing materials that are 
somewhere available within your 
reach that will fill the bill, in place 
vf materials that are unavailable in 
time for the job; that is the impor- 
tant thing,” he said. “That in turn 
means that you must not only know 
your own lines and stocks, but you 
nust be almost as familiar with your 
‘ompetitor’s stocks and local fac- 
tory stocks. You must also know 
‘very item of your own or other peo- 
le’s stocks that will do the work 
f every other similar kind of item. 
What the war industry customer 
ieeds now is results, however ar- 
‘ived at. 

“We salesmen are getting to be 


almost like switch men in a switch 
yard, directing traffic. To get the 
materials into such channels that 
they will reach the place where they 
are most vitally needed, in the short- 
est possible time, is one of our main 
problems. 

“Many of our customers said in 





W. E. Cornell, salesman for the Pal- 
mer Electric Co., Seattle, Wash., who 
believes that the ability to substitute, 
rates a salesman with his customers. 
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the old days, ‘Give me a salesman 
who knows his lines. We don’t care 
what kind of clothes he wears. He 
can even chew tobacco. But he must 
know his stuff.’ Now, they are ex- 
pecting him to know not only his 
own stuff but everybody elses. 

“Another pet name they had for 
the wholesaler’s salesman, when in 
a friendly mood, was that he was a 
regular walking encyclopedia of in 
formation on everything new in the 
industry. The Lord knows that we 
tried to live up to it. But now, for 
my own part, I might say that |] 
don’t feel as much like an encyclo 
pedia as I do like an animated card 
inventory system.” 


Neither Dehydration 
Nor Tungsten Troubles 


Could Stump Belnap 


J. R. Simplot, in Idaho, had 
started a dehydrating plant on a new 
principle, embodying ovens facing 
out on a large central room. Each 
oven was equipped with a 30 hp 
electric motor operating a propeller 
type fan. The fan blew air fron 
an oil-fired heater, at 160 degrees 
temperature, over the food products 
to be dried. 
tatoes, fruits and vegetables ranged 
in trays in the front part of the 
oven, the moisture laden air dis 
charge into the room. 

He had a good start with the 


These consisted of po 


89 








three ovens and was selling all the 
vegetables and fruit he could process 
to the government for lease lend. 
Then the government wanted him 
to expand the plant to 10 ovens, 
and would back him financially. 
This was the kind of occurrence 
that comes to light frequently in all 
parts of the country, where a small 
manufacturer or processor has dem 
onstrated his ability to 
something urgently 
war effort. 
of these cases that when expansion 
time whole 
saler, through his salesmen, is called 
upon not only to help procure the 


produce 
needed in the 
It is also characteristic 


comes, the electrical 


necessary materials but often to en 
gineer the job from the electrical 
standpoint. In this case it happened 
to be R. S. Belnap, Boise sales rep- 
resentative of the General Electric 
Supply Corp., who was called upon 
to officiate. 

Selnap’s job in this case was to 
help the busy food 
change over his plait without inter 
rupting operation, practically engi- 
neer the job and procure the neces- 
sary materials and equipment. It 
included : 


processor to 


(1) Planning the power distribu 
tion system 

2) Locating panel boards 

3) Providing fuse protection 

(4) Providing gear ratio motors 
to drive conveyors 

5) Work out the complete con 
veyor system 


6) Procure materials and equip 


ment (first on A-1l-J and 
later on AA-2X) 
(7) Light all convevors’ with 


90 


lighting units. 
general wiring 
system for the enlarged plant 


fluorescent 


(8) Design the 


Interleaved with other jobs of a 
similar character, this dehydrating 
plant took about two full weeks of 
the time of the if so he 
may be Of course, 


“salesman,” 
termed. since 
then he has helped to maintain the 
plant, securing the electrical mate- 
rials and supplies necessary for that 
purpose. 

Belnap had another experience 
along the same lines, only this time 
it was a tungsten mine, and tung 
sten is a highly necessary war-time 
product as everyone knows. 

The time came when they needed 
and were in a 
jam because the most favorable de- 
livery date estimate on the necessary 
equipment was 12 months. Belknap 
then became the Knight Errant of 
this mine in distress and fared forth 
to comb the territory, looking at 
every Diesel engine he had record 


emergency power 


of, seeking to get one for the mine. 
Finally he landed one that would 
do. It had been doing duty on a 
gold dredge that had been shut down 
due to the closing of gold mining 
operations for the duration. 

The engine was a 350 hp. Diesel, 
which sufficient capacity to 
meet the emergency. The mine op- 
erator and the dredge operator were 
brought together and the deal closed, 
at no profit whatsoever to the whole- 
saler’s salesman, being just another 
of those things considered te be “all 
in the day’s»work” on the whole- 
battle 


was 


salers’ front. 
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R. S. Belnap, Boise, Idaho, sales rep- 
resentative for the General Electric 
Supply Corp., who was not stumped 
by either dehydration or tungsten 
troubles. 





Salesman ‘‘Doubles in 
Brass’ —and Orders 


It is a pity that all the activities 
of electrical wholesalers’ salesmen 
in this war work cannot be recorded 
to the everlasting credit of the sales 
man fraternity. But due to “angles,” 
“repercussions,” and whatnot, many 
have to go by without specific men 
tion. Here is a typical example with 
the dim-out restrictions applied un- 
til the light is practically hid under 
a bushel. 

A wholesaler’s salesman in the 
state of — - came in contact with 

- war project. He started in 
the ordinary way to make himself 
useful even before construction was 
started. He showed himself adept 
at locating needed materials and 
supplies and in facilitating deliveries 

Project officials started first by 
calling him up frequently and ask 
ing him to help in locating needed 
supplies. He demonstrated his “can 
do” ability so regularly that they in- 
sisted that he be at the project 
more often, so that they could con- 
sult with him direct, as necessary 
This soon resulted in his spending 
seventy-five percent of his time on 
the project. 

But even this was not enough 
They decided that it represented 
lost motion for them to first get in- 
formation from him as to sources 
of supply and themselves contact the 
manufacturers regarding priorities, 
delivery dates, follow-up, etc., so 
they said to him: “You do all of it.” 
They placed at his disposal their 
long-distance telephone facilities and 
telegram facilties and turned the 
whole procurement and expediting 
job over to him, as far as the elec 
trical supplies were concerned. 

He is still a wholesaler’s sales 
man and draws his pay from th 
wholesaler, but he functions as th 
procurement department of an .im 
portant war project. 
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ecent WPB Orders 


evisions—A Digest 


Short reviews presenting in reference form highlights of 


government orders issued during the past six months, 


which have a direct bearing on the everyday business 


operations of electrical wholesalers and their salesmen 











Batteries, Flashlights, 
Under L-71 Control 


As amended on October 2, 1942, 
Limitation Order L-71 established 
overall control over production of 
any cell batteries and flashlights for 
civilian use. As well as curtailing 
the production and designating the 
quantities of critical metals allow- 
able, the order invoked the follow- 
ing restriction on sales’ and 
deliveries: No manufacturer may 
transfer a new flashlight or other 
portable electric light except on an 
order bearing a preference rating of 
\-10 or higher, 
saler or dealer certifies that the item 
is to replace in inventory a like 
number which have been sold on 
\-10 or higher. 

Exempted are 


x when a whole 


flashlights and 
other portable electric lights sold to 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
War Shipping Adminis- 
ration, and Lend-Lease. 


nission, 


CMP Plan— 
Added Regulations 


Virtually all principal operating 
procedures which will govern in 
dustry under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan established on 
February 9, 1943, with the issuance 
of CMP Regulation Nos. 3 and 5. 

Regulation No. 3 defined the 
place of preference ratings under 
CMP, while No. 5 provides methods 


were 


for obtaining maintenance, 
and operating supplies. 
was the provision that a delivery 
order bearing a preference rating 
and an allotment number or symbol 


repail 
Included 


outranks an order bearing the same 
rating but no allotment identifica- 
tion. It is not, however, superior to 
another order bearing a_ higher 
rating. 

Regulation No. 5 provides for the 
use of MRO (maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies) and SO 
(small order) in connection with 
preference ratings. An amendment 
on February 16 specified that the 
term “maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies” 
those materials which are actually 
required for directly processing the 
material or product manufactured, 
or for the maintenance, repair and 
operation of the machinery and 
equipment used in manufacture. 
The amendment as issued gave a 
long list of supplies used in the 
manufacturing but 


MRO 


includes only 


business of 
which are not eligible for 
rating. 


Conduit, Tubing— 
Restricted by L-225 


Electrical conduit, electrical me- 
tallic tubings and were 
restricted to construction which 
bears an A-l-j preference rating in 
the General Limitation Order 
L-225, issued December 16, 1942. 


raceways 
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Further restrictions limit the use 
of any metallic-sheathed conduit to 
the following uses: where wiring 
will be exposed to mechanical dan- 
ger; where wiring is to be imbedded 
in concrete or masonry walls; for 
wiring within elevator hoists and 
for elevator power, c mtrol and sig- 
nal purposes; when wiring will be 
in a wet or damp place. 

Flexible metal conduit or tubing 
is limited by L-225 to uses where 
the flexibility is 
lengths less than 12 feet from rigid 
electrical conduit or tubing for elec- 


necessary in 


tric motors, current consuming de- 
vices, or electric control equipment. 


Copper Sales Procedure, 
M-9-a Clarified 


Procedures to be followed by a 
wholesaler in copper 
were covered in WPB orders dated 
February 6, March 4 and March 8, 


marketing 


1943, amending Copper Order 
M-9-a. 
Under these regulations ware- 


houses distributing copper mill or 
brass mill products are permitted to 
fill authorized controlled materials 
orders, or orders bearing a prefer- 
ence rating of AA-5 or higher, for 
500 pounds or less of any item to 
any one destination at any one 
time. Not more than 2000 pounds 
of any one item may be delivered 
to a customer during a month. 
Wire Mill Direction No. 1 stated 
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TIE UP now 


WITH THIS TREMENDOUSLY 
GROWING BUSINESS. 


Profitable and logical sales are open to the wholesaler, wholesalers’ 
salesman and electrical contractor,—both NOW and in the IMMEDIATE 
post-war period—on the essentially modern audible electrical signaling 
systems developed by Schwarze Electric Company, pioneer manufac- 


turers in this field. 


Lay a strong foundation now, through sales for war production, on 
which to build substantial future business, with steady profits. As whole- 
sale inventories are now low, this is the ideal time to take on this MOD- 


ERN line! 


* 
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War plants now are installing more and more Schwarze 

signaling systems, to stream-line production and to 
checkmate saboteurs. Changes to 
peace time production, will call for 
changes in these systems. Business 
NOW — business THEN! 


The U. S. Navy and Merchant Marine buy oS 
the highly advanced Schwarze Marine Signal &, 
line, and use it widely. These advanced de- 

signs will be wanted for commercial boats 

and private yacht construction in vast quan- 

tities, in the peace years. 


ELECTRICAL SIGNALING a COMING INDUSTRY 


Industrial and Marine applications are but two of the 
most obvious developments of audible electrical signal- 
ing as developed by SCHWARZE. WRITE TODAY for 
the complete new Schwarze catalog, — a book which 


has received wide acclaim for its simplicity, ease of use. 


and efficient indexing. 


YOURS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


SCHWARZE ELECTRIC CO. 
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hat the restrictions as noted above 
shall not apply to deliveries of wire 
and cable, sizes 4/0 and larger, in 
full reels not exceeding 1000 feet 
ich. 

Owners of idle stocks of copper 


jand steel and their alloys who sell 


directly to authorized war produc 
ers, as permitted in PR-13, were 
nstructed to report such sales of 
copper to the WPB, care of Copper 
Recovery Corporation, 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, and sales of 
steel to WPB, care Steel Recovery 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., in an 
amendment to Schedule A, Priori 
ties Regulation No. 13, dated No 
vember 19, 1942. 


Fans and Repairs— 
L-176 Interpreted 


The sale of portable electric fans 
by a concern which assembles parts 
brought together in one place, and 
the sale of electric fans in kit form, 
prohibited by WPB in the 
September 5, 1942, interpretation 
of Limitation Order L-176. The in- 
terpretation defined those who bring 
together the fan parts as “manu 
facturers” and therefore subject to 
the limitation on sales as provided 
in the original L-176. 


was 


A later amendment to the order 
provides for a continued supply of 
parts for maintenance and repair of 
portable electric fans. 
strictions 


Previous re 
were eased to permit 
manufacturing of spare parts on a 
limited basis. It also establishes the 
rule that no wholesaler or manufac 
turer may deliver a new part unless 
a similar part is given in exchange 


Fixtures and Metals 
Which L-212 Restricts 


In a move designed to direct the 
How of all incandescent lighting fix- 
tures into war work, defense hous 
ing and other essential civilian 
lises, and to conserve critical mate- 
rials, the War Production Board 
ssued Limitation Order L-212 on 
larch 31, 1943. 

This regulation restricts to orders 
rearing a preference rating of A-1-} 
r better, the sale of industrial and 


tility lighting fixtures manufac- 
ured following the date of the 
order. Fixtures already in the in- 


ventories of wholesalers and 
tailers are not restricted. 

The order controls the manufac- 
turing of lighting fixtures by 
limiting the amount of metal per- 
mitted in the manufacture of 
standard utility and industrial in- 
candescent lighting fixtures is re- 
duced about 60 percent. The amount 
of metal to be permitted in the 
manufacture of residential fixtures 
is reduced 80 percent. Additional 
savings in metal were ordered by 
L.-212 through simplification and a 
reduction in the number of sizes and 
shapes to be produced. 

No preference rating requirement 
was placed on the sales of residen- 
tial fixtures. A sufficient number of 
fixtures for the defense housing plan 
and for essential civilian 
expected through issuance of raw 
materials to the manufacturers 
through CMP allotments. 


re- 


needs is 


Fluorescent Fixtures— 
Under L-78 Controls 


Following a succession of amend- 
issuance, 
Limitation Order L-78 now places 
the the 
manufacture, sale and delivery of 


ments since its original 


following restrictions on 


Auorescent lighting fixtures: 
Fixtures manufactured or as 
sembled before June 1, 1942, may 
he sold on an order bearing a pref- 
erence rating of B-2 or higher. 
Those fixtures manufactured subse 
quent to June 1, 1942, may be sold 


on an order bearing a rating of 
\-1-j or better. Orders for com- 


ponent parts need a rating of A-1-} 
or higher. 

Fluorescent fixtures which use 
no lamp rated at more than 30 watts 
sold 
Any fixture may be sold without re- 
striction to the Army, Navy, Mari 
time War Shipping 
\dministration, Metals Reserve 
Company, or any corporation or- 
ganized under Section 5 (d) of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act as amended. 

The use of metal in the manufac- 
ture of shields, baffles or louvres, 
was banned except for the minimum 
metal necessary to join them to the 
reflectors, by an amendment to L-78 
which took effect on February 9, 
1943. This followed up the October 
19, 1942, rule which prohibited the 


mav be without restriction. 


Commission, 
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use of metal in the manufacture of 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. 

The total overall weight of metal 
permissible to be used in the manu- 
facture of fixtures was established 
to take effect on May 4, 1943, by an 
amendment which specified: For 
use with two or three 40-watt hot 
cathode tubes or bulbs, not more 
than 3 pounds of ferrous metals; 
for two 100-watt hot cathode tubes 
and bulbs, not more than 4 pounds 
of ferrous metals; for two or three 
continuous parallel rows of 40-watt 
hot cathode tubes or bulbs, not 
more than 34 pounds of ferrous 
metals for each four linear feet of 
fixture. 


Fuse Sales— 
Under L-161 


Fuse sales by manufacturers were 
restricted to orders rated A-1l-j or 
higher by an amendment to L-161, 
which went into effect on January 
21, 1943. 

However, the WPB emphasized 
that wholesalers, contractors and 
dealers must continue to deliver 
fuses from stock without insisting 
on preference ratings. Wholesalers 
were instructed to use PD-1X to 
keep their stocks replenished and 
maintained at adequate working 
levels. 


Institutions Given 
CMP Procedure 


In order to provide government 
agencies and public and private in- 
stitutions with a uniform procedure 
for obtaining maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies, both in the 
case of controlled materials obtained 
by CMP allotment symbols and in 
the case of materials or products 
obtained by preference ratings, the 
WPB issued on March 19, 1943, 
the CMP regulation 5-A. 


Inventories, High Level 
Which L-219 Regulates 


In order to provide an equitable 


distribution of consumer goods 
among wholesalers and _ retailers, 
Limitation Order L-219 was in- 


stituted on December 29, 1942. This 


order exercises control over con- 
cerns whose inventories exceed 
97 





$50,000. or whose business is more 
than $200,000 in one vear. 
1.-219 includes in the consumer 


goods classification the following : 
light bulbs, 
frigerators, 


lighting fixtures, re 
washing machines, all 
other major and small electric ap 
pliances, radios, phonographs, rec 
ords and supplies. 

On April 6, 1943, an amendment 
to this order provided that mer 
chants whose inventories are con 
trolled by L-219 may exchange con- 
sumer goods with other merchants 
even if stocks on hand exceed the 
limits provided by the order. 

The order puts controls of inven 
tories on a quarterly basis, with re 
strictions on those concerns whose 
inventories at the beginning of a 
quarterly period are larger in pro 
portion to sales, than was the rela 
tion of their inventory to sales in 
the base period of 1939, 1O4 ), 1941 


Inventories Regulated— 
Order L-63 


As brought up to date by an 
amendment on February 10, 1943, 
the Suppliers Inventory Limitation 
Order L-63 provides that : Suppliers 
located in the Eastern or Central 
Time zones must hold their maxi 
mum inventories within a total dol 
lar value equal to either (a) twice 
the sales of such supplies shipped 
from inventory during the second 
preceding calendar month, or (b) 
two-thirds the sales of such supplies 
shipped from inventory during the 
three preceding months; a supplier 
located in any other time zone is 
limited to an inventory in dollar 
volume equal to either (a) three 
times the sales of such supplies 
shipped from inventory during the 
second preceding calendar month, 
or (b) the sales of such supplies 
shipped from inventory during the 
three preceding months. 

\lso included in the order was 
the provision that the supplier might 
stock an amount of seasonal goods 
equal to those he purchased during 
the peak period of a comparable 
period of the previous year. The 
peak must not last more than 90 
days. 

The supplier is permitted by L-63 
as amended, to purchase and re 
ceive for delivery, supplies which 
will increase his stock above the 


98 


maximum permissible inventory if, 
at the time of delivery, the sup 
plier’s inventory is below maximum, 
and the delivery is of the minimum 
quantity that can be commercially 
procured, 

This order, 1-63, applies only to 
those suppliers whose total inven- 
tory of all types ot goods exceeds 
$20,000, or whose inventory of any 
particular type (such as elertrical, 
automotive, etc.) is more than 
$10,000. 


Lamp Sales— 
L-28a Limitations 


\n amendment dated October 24, 
1942, to L-28, the General Limita 
tion Order covering incandescent, 
fluorescent and other electric dis 
charge lamps, limits the application 
of preference ratings in distribution 
of these lamps to ratings of AA-5 or 
higher, and provides control over 
manufacture and delivery of light 
bulbs and tubes though schedules. 

Included was the provision that 
no wholesaler or dealer could trans- 
fer photoflash or photoflood incan- 
descent lamps, except on a rating of 
\.(-5 or better, or to another whole 
saler or to a manufacturer or dealer. 

\ later amendment, on March 30, 
1943, permitted manufacturers to 
ship a limited number of lamps on 
unrated orders for resale to resi- 
dential and commercial users who 
are not in a position to apply a rat- 
ing. This was done to provide 
equitable distribution of lamps re- 
maining after priority requirements 
of AA-5 or higher, are filled. 

\n interpretation of the amend- 
ment stated that no ratings can be 
assigned on Form PD-1X for in- 
candescent, 


fluorescent, or other 


electric discharge lamps. 


Maintenance Order— 
P-100 Revoked 


Preference rating order, P-100, 
used for obtaining supplies for main- 
tenance, repair and operation, was 
revoked on \pril 2, 1943 by the 
War Production Board. 

The only exception is that any 
serial numbered copy of that order 
issued to a producer in the Dominion 
of Canada remains in effect either 
until it is revoked, or until the pro- 





ducer becomes eligible to apply thef} P-1. 
ratings of CMP-Regulation No. 5 ruar 





ame: 

\A- 

Motors & Generators— R 
Under L-221 Control = 
Electric motors and generators orde 
went on the restricted list on De-§ ‘4 
cember 2, 1942, through the WPB inve 
issuance of General Conservation tube 
Order L-221, and were restricted\) °P#* 
further by amendments on Decem-|} {"" 
ber 8, 1942, and in January, 1943 that 
As well as placing restrictions o1 om 
the mechanical and electrical desig: lect 
of all motors and generators mad only 
after December 10, 1942, the order Je 


prohibits the delivery or acceptance! 
of motors unless they comply wit! 
certain standards and are of the) Re 
simplest mechanical and _ electrical L-5 
It also requires that the 

purchaser certify and show reaso1 A 


design. 


why he must have a motor of a cer-,) Lin 
tain type, and restricts such motors|) a n 
to the conditions and purposes for) fers 
which they are required. i be 


Packing Cost 
May Be Added to Price | the 


‘ ‘ ited 194 
Under certain conditions, the ex : 
: arr mit 
penses caused by special packaging 
of products sold or delivered to pro , 
, ; B de 
curement agencies of the govern- 
; per 
ment, may be added to the maximun 
"iy der : ra’ 
domestic price of those products, ac-) ~. 
° : . Vic 
cording to OPA’s Supplementary | 
, : & me 
Order No. 34. Among the condi ‘ 
° . . act 
tions are: that the special packing 
27 ‘ ne 
be specified by the procuremen 
1 . +m Sul 
agency; that the charge be listed | 
: es B era 
separately on the invoice. ; 
Labor and materials costs of spe- | 
° ° Spe 
cial packing may be added to the ’ 
wh 


maximum price when the commod- 
ity has been packed and the buyer 
unpacking and re 
packing are necessary, or when the Re 
buyer changes orders and requests 
packaging different than 
previously. 


specifies that 


ordered 


he 
. re 
Radio and Sound— ; 
4 
P-133 for Maintenance 
eas fe t] 
Equipment and supplies for main 
. - . iT 
tenance and repair of radio com ' 
munication and commercial sound be 
recording facilities were assigned a 
- . « . tn 
preference rating of A-1-j by the 
‘7 


issuance of Preference Rating Orde: 
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P-133 on October 7, 1942. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1943, the order was 
amended to require a rating of 
\A-2X or higher. 
Restrictions on the 
inventory were included in the 
order. They provide that the AA-2X 
rating may be used to place in 
inventory : not mgre than one spare 
tube for each socket; only those 
spare parts which are subject to fre 
quent failing, or which are so unique 
that replacement involves prolonged 
delay; no new part when the de- 
fective parts can be repaired easily : 
only those 25-watt or higher-rated 
power tubes for which one has been 
returned to the manufacturer. 


consumer’s 


Refrigerator Sales— 
L-5-d Regulations 


As amended on December 5, 1942, 
Limitation Order L-5 provides that 
a manufacturer’s authorized trans- 
fers of domestic refrigerators shall 
be made through his normal dis- 
tributive outlets on a basis propor- 
tionate to his distribution of 
domestic mechanical refrigerators to 
them, respectively, during the year 
1941, regardless of previous com- 
mitments or contracts. 


new 


Refrigerators in the hands of in- 
dependent distributors or any other 
person not a manufacturer, may be 
transferred to any other person pro 
vided that the ultimate transfer is 
made under the provisions of the 
act, which requires a written state- 
ment regarding the lack of other 
suitable domestic mechanical refrig- 
erators. 

The order permits certain other 
specified transfers of refrigerators 
when a certificate has been obtained 


rom the WPB. 


Re-sale of 
Rated Goods 


Persons purchasing material with 
he assistance of preference ratings 
re authorized by an amendment to 
riorities Regulation No. 1, 

or make use of it for purposes 
ther than the one for which it was 
riginally obtained, under certain 
onditions. 

The material may be used to fill 
ny order rated AA-5 or higher, or 
i rating at least as high as that upon 


to seil 


which the material obtained, 
provided it is permissible under 
Priorities Regulation No. 13 and 
other specific regulations. Or the 
material may be used for the pur- 
chaser’s own needs if he has been 
authorized on an AA-5 or higher 
rating to obtain such material for 
such a purpose. 

If neither use is made of the ma- 
terial, it may be returned to the pre- 
vious owner, or registered with a 
regional WPB office for redistribu- 
tion, 


Was 


Telegraph Services 
Get Ratings for MRO 


Operators of wire telegraph, tele- 
phone and cable services were as- 
signed two preference ratings in an 
amendment to Priorities Regulation 
P-130, issued October 17, 1942: 

AA-5 for deliveries to an operator 
of material required by him for 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies or operating construction, 
and for deliveries of material re- 
quired by the operator for construc 
tion of facilities necessary to serve 
defense projects bearing a rating of 
AA-5 or better (except that the 
operator may use the project’s rat- 
ing when it is better). 

The order also restricts the oper 
ator’s inventory, holding it to a 
maximum of 274 percent of the ma 
terials used for all purposes during 
the previous year. 


Telephone Orders— 
How to Place Them 


Those who must place rush orders 
for scarce materials by telegraph 
and telephone are given simplified 
rules for applying the appropriate 
preference rating through amend- 
ments to Priorities Regulation No. 
1, issued on December 28, 1942 and 
March 9, 1943. 

Telegrams may be utilized when 
the following certification is made in 
the body of the telegram—‘Ratings 
Certified.” The sender will sign or 
authorize a copy of the telegram as 
provided in PR-7. 

Any authorized official may order 
by telephone by stating that the rat- 
ing he is extending is certified, and 
by sending to the supplier within 15 
days a written confirmation bearing 
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a certification of the 
rating. 


preference 


Utilities MRO Supplies 
Under P-46 Rules 


Higher ratings to the electric util- 
ities for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, was provided in 
an amendment to P-46 on October 
10, 1942. 

This amendment, with two sup- 
plementary orders P-46-a and P- 
46-b, give MRO material an AA-5 
rating, higher than the A-2 and A-5 
ratings previously in effect, but low- 
est of all the AA ratings. 

Included in the amending of P-46 
was a tightening of WPB controls 
over the permitted volume of ma- 
terials which may be used, the size 
of inventory, and indirectly, the 
amount of material which may be 
purchased from the wholesaler. 

Paragraph F of P-46, as revised, 
limits withdrawals and inventories 
of materials transmission and dis- 
tribution supplies to 60 percent of 
the 1940 base, and requires that not 
less than 75 percent of the permitted 
amount of materials be obtained 
from the inventories of other utili 
ties. This provision has the effect 
of reducing to 15 percent the amount 
of materials that utilities may pur 


chase from outside sources. 


Wiring Devices— 
Limited by L-277 


Further reductions in the amount 
of copper and copper-base alloys to 
he used in the manufacture of elec- 
trical wiring devices, were ordered 
in provisions of Limitation Order 
issued on April 12, 1943. 
The order went beyond the regula- 
tions oi the M-9-c, by banning cop- 
per and its alloys in the current- 
carrving parts of many devices. 

In the order, wholesalers 
were instructed to use the PD-1X 
application to replace in stock wir 
ing devices sold on unrated orders 
Manufacturers sales were restricted 
to orders rated A-1-j or better. 

Among the wiring devices which 
can no longer be made with copper 
are: Sockets and _ lampholders; 
switches ; receptacles; caps; plugs; 
connectors; taps. Component parts 
of the devices are also included in 
the order. 


, 39% 
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Bryant heavy duty wiring devices 


Bryant industrial switches, sockets, outlets, fluores- tion conditions. And the Bryant electrical whole- 
cent starters and devices can be depended upon to saler can be depended upon to deliver the material 
stand up under the extra strain of war time produc- promptly to the points where it is needed. 


SHALLOW 20-AMPERE 
FLUSH SWITCH NO. 5862 
is made to withstand the 
continuous use required in 
industrial service today. 
The mechanism is en- A 
closed in rugged bakelite. 
The handle is made of a 
special unbreakable plas- 
tic. New type mechanism 
insures trouble-free ser- 


vice. ULL. T” rated. Con- 





forms to Federal Specifi- 
cations, 


20-AMPERE 3-WIRE OUTLET NO. 9324 NO-BLINK STARTER FS4-NA provides 
AND NO. 9322 PLUG for grounding and perfect starts and also stops blinking im- 





for providing electrical service to indus- mediately when the lamp becomes de- 
trial equipment. Long grounding prong activated. When a worn out lamp is 
on PLUG assures safe grounding. Extra replaced, the starter functions at once— 
heavy double-sided contacts insure posi- automatically. 


tive register. 








THE BRYANT ELECTRIC company _IIlANl 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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115 YEARS 1828-1943 


Spang Chalfant, Inc.—To supply the needs of the pioneer 
during the westward movement in 1828, C. F. Spang and his 
father began to manufacture wrought iron products. They 
chose Etna, a suburb of Pittsburg, for the company’s loca- 
tion because it was one of the last outposts where wagon 
trains might be formed and outfitted. In 1840 the company 
pioneered in the manufacture of iron pipe to replace the 
inadequate and inefficient wood pipe then used to conduct 
water. In 1856 John W. Chalfant joined the Spang organ- 
ization, thus forming the Spang Chalfant, Inc. Today this 
company can boast of operating one of the “oldest oper- 
ating pipe mills in America,” together with a 
seamless tubeplant. 


modern 


100 YEARS 1843-1943 


Hubbard and Company—Charles W. Hubbard started the 
Hubbard-Bakewell Company in a small shop located near 
the site of Old Fort Pitt at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1843. The 
company has remained in Pittsburgh since the beginning 
and today operates three large and modernly-equipped 
plants in Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Oakland, California. 
John W. Hubbard, son of the original founder, now heads 
the company. 


65 YEARS 1878-1943 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.—The history of the 
Boston Woven Hose & dates back to 1878 
hen three men, Theodore Ayrault Dodge, president; J. 
Edwin Davis, 


Rubber Co 


treasurer; and Robert Cowen, superintend- 

From a 
y, adding 
any new products and fitting its policy to suit changing 
eeds of its market. 


chose Cambridge, Mass., as the factory site. 


beginning the concern has grown steadily, 


In 1878, two 


Buffalo Forge Company brothers, W. F 
Wendt and Henry W. Wendt, formed the present com- 
ny at 490 Broadway, Buffalo, New York. Through their 
efforts the venture soon turned into a highly successful 
Today Henry W. Wendt is chairman of the 
rd, and Edgar F. Wendt, president, both being sons 
the original founder, Henry W. Wendt. 


isiness 


The Okonite Company—John Haven Cheever pioneered 
e development of a mineral-base rubber compound for 
founded the Okon- 
e Co. in 1878. Not long after, Frank Cazenove Jones, 
Sr. joined him. developed 


sulating wires and tor 1ts manulacture, 
Together they many new 
rocesses in the manufacture of wire and, as the electrical 
dustry progressed, Okonite also moved ahead through 
mtinual research to find better methods for manufac- 
products. Frank C. Jones, who is now 
esident, is the son of Frank Cazenove Jones, founder. 


ring various 


Robbins & Myers—Sixty-five years ago, Chandler Robbins 
nd J. A. Myers got together and formed the Robbins & 
fyers Company in Springfield, Through the years 
tobbins & Myers has expanded and developed its fan- 


( Jhio 
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&., 
~ 
be oor 


building business and today utilizes its broad experience in 
this field to continually techniques of ample 
interior ventilation. Richard A. Myers, grandson of founder 
J. A. Myers, is at present employed in the production end 
of the business 


improve the 


60 YEARS 1883-1943 


Clemson Bros., Inc.—George N. Clemson organized the 
company in 1883 at Middletown, New York which took 
over a business that had been established in 1879. Richard 
D. Clemson, son of the original founder, is president of 
the company today 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co.—In 1883 when C. 
Edward Murray was nineteen years old, he started a rub- 
ber reclaiming plant, brought in his father, J. Howard 
Murray and later was joined by a brother-in-law, R. R. 
Whitehead. The corporate name then was Murray, White- 
head, & Murray In 1891 the present corporation was 
formed and Crescent started manufacturing insulated wire. 


At present C. Edward Murray is still president of the com- 
pany. 

55 YEARS 1888-1943 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company—The history ot the 


raced back to the Norwich 
Insulated Wire Company of Harrison, N. J. which made 
the first helically-wrapped paper insulated cable in 1888. 
adopted after the merger of ten 


present company can be 


The present name was 


independent companies in 1929. 


Automatic Switch Co.—The company was organized in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1888 by two men, Whittingham 
and Darrin, and reincorporated in 1906 in New York City 
[The Automatic Switch Co 
switches and valves. David M. Darrin, son of the founder, 
is active in the company today. 


today specializes in automatic 


Bryant Electric Company—To build quality into its line 
yf electrical products has been the objective of the Bryant 
Bryant first started 
Today Bryant 


Electric Company ever since Waldo C 
in business in 1888 at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Electric continues to sell through the electrical whole 
saler, a policy that goes back over fifty years 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc.—Harvey Hubbell opened a small 


shop in Bridgeport. Conn., in 1888 He 


patented 


tool and machine 
started in a small way manufacturing one or two 
articles of his own. Being mechanically inclined, his atten 


11t 
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When 
the LIGHTS go 


on again 





Au over the world, the name of NOMA will still be on the lips 
of the people who have found the bright side of life with lights made by 
NOMA. 

Lights that have dimmed through these dark days and nights will again 
go on in every home to show the world once more that happiness is here to 
stay. : 

Let NOMA help you light your home in beauty and splendor when 
the family is together again to celebrate the brightest victory ever! 

We still have available many of our lighting specialties. Our new line of toys 


will be ready soon. 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


The Greatest Name in Decorative Li ghting 
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on was directed to the possibilities of making products 
needed by the then rapidly growing electrical industry. 
[Through the years, Harvey Hubbell, Inc. has been keep- 
ing pace with the rapidly developing needs of the industry. 


90 YEARS 1893-1943 


L. B. Allen Co., Inc.—Since 1893 the L. B. Allen Co. has 
been known as manufacturing chemical products including 
soldering materials. L. B. Allen, C. A. Allen, John D. 
Allen, and Stuart S. Crippen, Sr. were the original founders. 
Still connected with the company today is Stuart S. Crip- 
pen, of. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co.—From the time C. E. 
Erickson and Axel Levedahl first started manufacturing 
machine 1893, the has kept step with 


the rapidly growing demands of this industry by continually 


tools in company 





keeping an eye on new developments and adding new 
products to its line whenever needed 
| The Thomas & Betts Co.—Back in 1898 Robert McKean 


Thomas, in association with his classmates from Princeton, 
Hobart D. Betts, deceased, and Adnah McMutrtrie, 
founded the company as a New York sales office for the 
Safety Armorite Conduit Co., of Pittsburgh, the Helios Mfg. 
Co. of Philadelphia, and the L. A. Chase Co. of Boston. 
| They started the manufacture of electrical products in 1910, 
} following their acquisition of the Standard Electric Fit- 
tings Co. of Stamford, Conn. Today Thomas and Betts’ 
electrical fittings, tools, connectors, and _ specialties are 
known internationally. Thomas, Jr., a nephew 
of Robert McKean Thomas, Sr., is now president. 


now 


George C. 


40 YEARS 1903-1943 


Appleton Electric Company—Albert Ivar Appleton, founder 
ind president of the Appleton Electric Company, estab- 
shed manufacturer of electrical fittings and 
From a with only 
grown until the 
300,000 square feet of floor 
space and, the company has branch offices in many of the 


himself as a 
1903. 
the 
\ppleton plant occupies 


specialties in modest beginning 


two employees, business has today 


over 


1 
rge cities thre 


ughout the United States 
Square D Company—One of the outstanding character- 
i forty 
in a one-room loft in Detroit, Michigan, has been 
ts speedy adaptation to the ever changing times and condi- 
ms. Originally it incorporated as McBride Manu- 
cturing Company. Then, in 1917, due to the fact that 
istomers referred to its trademark, a “D” within a square, 
ore often than the original company name, it was decided 
adopt the name. Through the years, Square D 
is made a for itself in the field by 
steadily increasing the scope of its own facilities and con- 
tinually adding new products to the line. 


tics of this company since it started in business 


ars ago 


was 


present 


record electrical 


35 YEARS 1908-1943 


Roller-Smith Company—For thirty-five years the Roller- 
smith Company has been manufacturing electrical equip- 
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ment. Frank W. Roller and David R. Smith formed the 
present company by combining the Whitney Electrical 
Instrument Company, Penacock, N. H., and the Switch 
board Equipment Company, Bethlehem, Pa., in 1908 


30 YEARS 1913-1943 


Great Western Fuse Company—In Pittsburgh, 
vania, F. C. LaMar and P. J. Hopkins started the Great 
Western Fuse 1913. During the company’s 
thirty years of growth, F. C. LaMar has remained 
the company and today is closely associated with its activi- 


Penns) 


Company in 
with 


ties. 


Killark Electrical Mfg. Co—In 1913 Joseph Desloge, 
founder and president of the company, started in business 
manufacturing automobile and bell transformers 
Through the years Killark has steadily expanded its activi- 
ties, including new products in its line as the demands of 
the industry dictated. 


fuses 


25 YEARS 1918-1943 


Liberty Electric Company—Around the World 
War i, Cari L. founder and president of the Liberty 
Electric Co., started in business at Indianapolis, Indiana 
During its twenty-five years of existence, the company has 
in size and added new products to its line 


close ot 


Rost, 


grown steadily 


Union Insulating Co.—Although J. H. Parker was associated 
with the electrical industry since 1888, it was not until May, 
1918, that he and W. M. Parker organized the Union 
Insulating Co., located then at Parkersburg, West Vir- 
Today J. H. Parker, president, W. M. Parker, 
treasurer, and W. M. Parker, Jr. 
with the company, a closely knit 
generations of Parkers. 


ginia. 


are actively associated 


team, representing three 


20 YEARS 1923-1943 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc—A room in an old two-stor 
residence in St. Louis, Mo., was Day-Brite’s first manu 
facturing plant when founded by D. J. Biller and O. W 


Step by step the company expanded as 
demands for and allied products 
increased and lighting industry 
occurred. Today this company ranks as one of the leading 


Klingsick in 1923. 
display case equipment 
new developments in the 


lighting installation specialists in the field 


Victor Electric Products, Inc.—Father and son, C. L. Harri- 
son and C. L. Harrison, Jr., founded the present company 
on March 1, 1923, as a successor to the Corcoran Lamp 
Co., which had been in business for some fifty or sixty 
years previous. Today C. L. Harrison, Jr., is president. 
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That’s what Your Customers say when 
You supply them with CHAMPION Lamps 


There never was a time when dependable lamp replacements were more important than they are 
right now Think what these four CHAMPION points mean to you and your customers 


under present conditions 


1. Champion Quality — backed by forty-three 3. Champion Service—production capacity, ample 
years of concentrated skill and experience, with storage and shipping facilities, an engineering 
every production, testing and development facil- staff and trained lamp men in the field immedi- 
ity. Guaranteed to equal or exceed Federal Speci ately available onall lamp and lighting problems. 


ncations. 


2. Champion Responsibility — based on the re 4. Champion Economy — the diamond mark on 
sources of one of the largest and soundest manu every lamp signifies lower light and lamp costs 
facturing organizations in the lamp industry than those of any other lamp of equal quality. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS 


| LPL, UY LUGE 


DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








FLOODLIGHT 





Permaflector enclosed floodlight No. ST- 
200, for exterior applications, is designed 
to accommodate only the medium base 
200-watt incandescent lamp. Unit con- 
sists of a formed sheet steel housing 
equipped with a silver mirrored glass 
Permaflector, convex heat-resisting cover 
glass, gasket, removable lens frame 
with clamp, porcelain socket, adjustable 
bracket and base, and corrosion-resistant, 
weatherproof cord grip fitting. Pittsburgh 
Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CIRCUIT BREAKER 








Features claimed for the Type AC Ther- 
mag circuit breaker are: The individual 
pole construction, quick break on manual 
and automatic trip, handle signal for 


single pole with automatic reset, signal 
button on double pole for trip indicator, 
magnetic arc quencher, non-welding 
type contacts. Unit is available for 50 
amperes or less, 120 volts a.c. single or 
double pole. Frank Adam Electric Co.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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LATCH 








“Captive Latch," spring-type fastening, 
holds reflector to the top housing. 
Claimed to require only a quarter turn 
to remove reflector. No tools needed. 
Easy to operate. Latch is inconspicuous 
in its position between the lamps. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, 
Mass. 
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OUTLET BOXES 








Bakelite outlet boxes, for surface or con- 
cealed wiring. Designed to give a max- 
imum of strength with a minimum of 
weight. Boxes are said to be durable, 
resisting corrosion and moisture. No 
grounding is necessary. Completely 
insulated. Union Insulating Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 
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FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 





Fluorescent fixture, Model ‘No. 2075, 
consists of steel wireway channel with 
removable end caps, approved ballast, 
two end-pieces which hold sockets, start- 
ers and reflector. Non-metallic reflectors 
may be installed or removed easily. Unit 
may be used for both individual and 
continuous row lighting, for surface or 
suspension mounting. Available for 
standard operating voltage of 110-125 
volts, 60 cycle a.c. Mitchell Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago,, Ill. 
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SWITCH 








Automatic transfer switch, for use in 
hospitals, theatres, public buildings, etc., 
is designed to eliminate interruption and 
lag in the transfer of the load from nor- 
mal to emergency service. All contacts 
are carried on one shaft and operate in 
the same direction. Design is such that 
at all times centacts are either in normal 
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Ittakes TOOLS to win the war 





Don’t abuse 






NE of the indications of a good workman is the way he 
O cares for tools. Today, with the Army and Navy demand- 
ing quality tools in unheard-of quantities, there are few that 
can be spared for civilian needs. It is doubly important then 
that we make every tool we use give its full measure of service. 


Since 1857 


Most tools do not wear out. They are broken, damaged or 
lost long before they serve their full life. Conserving tools 
will add months, even years to their usefulness. 


As a contribution to this tool-conservation program, we 
have prepared a booklet packed with suggestions on the 
care and safe use of tools. A copy of this booklet will be sent 
to anyone interested. 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributors: 


International Standard 


Handle tools carefully—treat them well. Quality tools 


Electric Corp., New York 


are built to stand hard use—not abuse. Remember that a 


broken tool is a ‘“‘break’”’ for Hitler. 
Mathias Klein & Sons 
Write for this 3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
wan free booklet on Gentlemen: Please send me without charge a copy of the bookier 


WAU NS the care and “Long Life to Tools.”’ 
safe use of : 
tools. PP divsGeveNeadekethisiedeewenbdeabews eAnwsneeeeea sans 
9 fie akin gd Riki sue Ae be wale eee alee eeea eae anes 


at Sons Sons 


Mabie LET 
Established 1857 
3200 BELMONT oe an ee mobicono ILUS A 





MANUFACTURERS OF LINEMEN’S AND ELECTRICIAN’S TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 
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or emergency position. Unit is furnished 
in I, 2, 3 and 4 pole types and 18 cap- 
acities from 30 to 600 amperes. Switch 
is made to operate from a.c. to a.c., 
a.c. to d.c., or in any combination. 
Zenith Electric Co., 152 Walton St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PORTABLE FLOODLIGHTS 





Series 1630 portable floodlights for light- 
ing airports, emergency fields, hangars, 
shipyards, railroad yards, factory 
grounds, etc., may be mounted on floor 
or directly on truck or other vehicle. 
Models supplied with casters are par- 
ticularly useful in assembly and repair 
shops. Units employ 300-500 watt lamps, 
are adjustable to any angle vertical or 


horizontal, have a 12-inch chromium 
plated reflector. .Steber Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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TIMER 








" 


a control unit with two 


“Tamden Timer, 
individual and variable plug-in type tim- 
ing elements makes continuous, as well 


as single cycle operation possible. Con- 
trol cabinet with load relay contacts 
rated at 110 volts, 10 amperes a.c. 
measures 8!/, x 8!/2 x 5 inches; timing 
elements with graduated dial and 
pointer knobs measure 5 x 5 x 3 inches. 
Six standard models are available of- 
fering settings of from '/4 second to 2 
hours, 45 minutes. Industrial Timer 


Corp., 113 Edison Place, Newark, N. J. 
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FLUORESCENT UNIT 











Explosion-proof fluorescent unit with non- 
metallic reflector is furnished with two 
48 in. T-12 (40 watt) lamps. The con- 
struction is designed to eliminate the 
need for sealing fittings and accessories, 
} terminal block is provided to make line 
connections, Easy accessibility to lamps, 
starters and ballast makes maintenance 
a simple operation. Appleton Electric 


o., Chicago, Ill. 
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SWITCH PLATES 
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- Luminous switch plates that glow in the | p /N\ IN] E lL, 
sir dark are available in single gang styles 

(toggle; duplex receptacle, push button) 

om and double gang styles (double toggle, SAFETY FACTORS 
ned combination toggle and duplex recep- 
- tacle). They are molded of a luminous 


plastic material. It is claimed that the 


longer they are exposed to light and the 
J brighter the light, the longer they will | i N C ~ FA S 7 WA Ww a R 0 D UJ C T j 0 N 
glow effectively. Gits Molding Corp., | 


4600 Huron St., Chicago, Ill. : . . . , . : 
Controlled, continuous lighting is essential for increased war 


} . . - ‘ . 
when writing WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN production. That’s why Federal panelboards are built with 
special safety features to insure perfect control and protection 


of lighting and small power circuits. 
SEARCHLIGHT 


ae The rugged construction of Federal’s low cost NTPR panel- 





boards, for example, assures permanent alignment of working 
parts to reduce the danger of short circuiting. But there are 
many other safety features, such as—switch ahead of every fuse, 
floating contacts, large wiring gutters. This is true of all 


Federal Panelboards. Follow the leaders—for extra service and 

















* safety switch to Federal! 

ell 

= For Complete Panelboard Data 

sts 

a write for catalog 42. Contains 

ng all the essential facts on Federal 

* NTPR and Mastertype panelboards. 

He ° 

) - 

2 ; FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 

er 52 an STREET NEWARK, N. J. 

J. All-welded marine signalling searchlight, SEO 3 Baa ieee aor Fea NERC ree 
made of bonderized steel, is intended SwiTCHBOARDS e PeAE Sty y switcues . CIRCUIT BREAKERS — “4 

N | for use on cargo vessels and transport wt Leith Ze BES GEG AERTS Se aa KN at 
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the new 


ON STUDY SH 


manpower geauenement 
production 


OPERATI 


« ° . ° 
Yt 0 reduce rejects, increase production 


Operation study sheets all too often record “poor light” as a 
major cause of poor quality production—of too many units that 
cannot pass inspection. This condition is particularly noticeable 
on night-shift work because— 

Most plants operating today were designed and built for 
peacetime, daylight working schedules. Wartime production de- 
mands night work; and /ighting based on daylight conditions is in- 
adequate to serve the needs of night workers. 

The answer to this problem is re-/ighting. You can quickly, 
easily, and with little expense increase the efficiency of your 
present lighting equipment by re-locating lamps to eliminate 
glare and shadow, increasing lamp wattages where necessary, or 
installing additional equipment to insure uniform lighting levels 
throughout your plant. A Silv-A-King lighting engineer can tell 
you exactly what is necessary. 

Silv-A-King has specialized in industrial lighting for 22 years. 
Silv-A-King quality equipment (fluorescent or incandescent) 
plus a Silv-A-King “engineered layout” makes an unbeatable 
combination. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Send for your copy of our 
page book: Light Is An Essential 


Production Tool” 





BRO/LKING AFTER THE WAR, MORE THAN EVER 
America’s Finest Electric Table Broiler 
INTERNATIONAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
1027 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ships. Fixed type front glass. Access 
for reclamping of the 1000-watt lamp 
gained through rear-opening door. Re- 
flector is a standard  silvered-glass 
searchlight type. Supporting trunnion 
arms are welded to other parts of mount- 
ing assembly, form one-piece construc- 
tion. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
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FLUORESCENT REFLECTORS 





Non-metallic fluorescent reflectors, made 
of a specially developed, lightweight, 
sturdy composition that is said to resist 
heat, moisture and corrosion. Made for 
either chain or rigid suspension. Reflect- 
ing surface is finished with high-gloss, 
chip-proof, baked white enamel. Avail- 
able in two models—a two or three-lamp, 
40-watt unit or a two-lamp, 100-watt 
unit. Bright Light Reflector Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TELEPHONE AND RADIO JACKS—— 











Line of telephone and radio jacks, suit- 
able for use in radio sets and switch- 
boards, have been approved by the 


Army Signal Corps. Illustrated is the 
Signal Corps JK-24, Woodwin No. 224. 
C. D. Wood Electric Co., 826 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
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FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 











Series 40-A fluorescent fixture, available 
for 2-40, 3-40, 4-40 and 2-100 watt 
fluorescent lamps. May be surface, chain 
or pipe mounted individually or in con- 
tinuous runs. Non-metallic louvres are 
supplied where shielding is desired. The 
wire way is of rigid metal construction 
and may be completely exposed for 
easy installation or maintenance. Ballast 
is inverted and exposed for longer life 
and cooler operation. Lighting Products, 
Inc., Highland Park, Ill. 
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News 


(Continued from p. 33) 





srepresenting his business by refer- 

x to himself as a wholesaler, broker 
manufacturer, and makes it unlaw 

ful for the retailer to advertise, use 
talogs or display price tags that 
Ww prices fictitiously in f 
tual prices at which such merchan 
se is sold regularly at retail 
\s described by the Official Bulleti: 


excess oft 


{ the Minnesota Electrical Council, 
nc., the bill *. will not harm any 
honest merchant in any way. It will 


ifford immediate relief in many cases, 
ind will be especially important in 
the post-war recovery period when it 
will mean that electrical appliances, 
etc., will be sold through retail chan 
nels, giving the general public a 
chance to buy, instead of having the 
hirst supplies gobbled up by industrial 
buyers, etc., at wholesale for pet 


sonal use.” 








GRAND TROPHY of the Massachu- 
setts Safety Council is presented by 


Governnor Saltonstall to Robert E. 
Barrett, right, manager of the Salem, 
Mass., plant of Sylvania Electric 
Products Company's Incandescent 
Lamp Division. Employees of this 
plant have worked for two and one- 
half years without a lost-time accident. 
This represents 3,332,000 man-hours 
of safe working. 





Navy Needs Engineers 


Men trained in electrical enginee: 


ng are needed by the Navy for con 
lissioning as officers to fill posts 1 
mnection with ultra-high frequency 


lectronic equipment, the Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement announced 


ecently. 
Men who hold degrees in electrical 
ngineering, or majored in physics o1 


nathematics, and have practiced in 


May 


the engineer field since graduation, 
upon acceptance will be commissioned 
and sent to either Harvard or Bowdoin 
College for a three-months course and 
then to the Massachusetts Institute of 
[Technology for three months of lab- 
oratory work, 

Qualified engineers urged to 
ipply for a commission at the nearest 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement. 


are 


Porcelain Products 
Names New Agents 


Several new representatives in the 
Detroit and Philadelphia territories 
have been named by Porcelain Prod 
ucts, Inc., Findlay, Ohio. 

Turrell & Benield, Inc., Architects 
Building, Detroit, were appointed as 
representatives for the lower pennin- 
sula of Michigan. This territory will 
be covered by H. R. Turrell, J. D. 
3enfield, L. H. Beck, and R. J. Baker. 

George I. Wright was appointed for 
the states of eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Co 
lumbia and Southern New Jersey. He 
will be Lewis Conover of 
his staff. 


© 7 1 
assisted D\ 


Wiring Materials 
Representatives Named 


Several materials field 
named by 
GE to replace men joining the armed 
forces, according to an announcement 
from J. H. Crawford, manager of the 
construction materials division of Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Apliance and 


new wiring 


representatives have been 


Merchandise Department at Bridye 
port, Conn. 
The two changes in district No. 4, 


with headquarters in Cleveland are: 
S. D. Hopper, who is promoted from 
field representative to acting manager 
of the district office, replacing O. W. 
Cerny; and E. O. Callander, who had 
been with the GE Supply Corporation 


at Toledo, becomes field representative 


taking over the vacancy left by Mr. 
Hopper’s advancement. 

H. O. Dodson is the new field 
representative in district No. with 
headquarters in Indianapolis, succeed 
ing H 5. Kowal. Mr. Dodson was 
formerly with the GE Supply Corpo- 
ration in Chicago and Indianapolis. 

K. K. Crook is assigned to the 
Wisconsin territory in district No. 5, 
with headquarters in Chicago. H. C. 
Maccubbin replaces Arnold Jensen as 
representative in district No. 2, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. R. O. 
Snyder becomes field representative in 
district No. 5, with headquarters in 
St. Louis, covering the territory for 
merly assigned to W. W. Bryan. 


GE 
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ELECTED to the presidency of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., Walter 
E. Poor, above, succeeds B. G. 
Erskine who becomes chairman of the 
board. Mr. Poor was formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the company. 





Promotions At 
National Electric 


Graham Holabird, 


las CCl 

pointed district manager at San F 
cisco for National Electric Produ 
Corporation, replacing H. J. Newto 
who has been ranst it Pitt burgh 
to serve as general sales 1 nag \l 
Holabird for many vears iperated ti 
electrical wholesaling ftirn H 
bird-Reynolds Electric { 1 » 
Francisco. He has been active in the 
Pacific Coast Electrical \ssociati 
and the Los Angeles Electrical De- 


velopment League 








SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND, 
Charles G. Pyle, Jr., (right), son of 
NEWA’s managing director and Mrs. 


C. G. Pyle, is seen training at Army’s 
Officers Candidate School. Since this 
photo was released, to be exact, on 
April 14, 1943, “somewhere in Eng- 
land” young Mr. Pyle was commis- 
sioned as a 2nd Lieutenant. 
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Green Light to 
32 REA Projects 


Construction work on 32 Rura 
Electrification Administration projects 
which was stopped last July 21st by 
the War Production Board, has been 
reinstated. The REA will be allowed 
to finish the work as a contribution 
to the food production program. The 
decision was made by WPB Chair 
man Nelson, on the basis of reports 
made to him by the Office of War 
Utilities and by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The projects are those which were 
in the “40 percent or more completed” 
category at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

The completion of the projects will 
provide electric service to 6,700 farms, 
Mr. Nelson announced at the time the 
ban was lifted. Most of the material! 
required to complete the jobs, now an 
average of 71 percent finished, can be 
obtained from excess inventories, he 
said, and “from a practical standpoint, 
no other use exists for these frozen 
stocks compared to the benefits to be 
obtained from completing the electrifi- 
cation of these farms.” 




















WE'BENT'LIGHT IN C7747 DIRECTIONS 
V0 Maminalé shelves and bine | 


Stock bins and tool cribs were an “impos- 






Good rich Stocklite 
—finished in per 
manent porcelain 
enamel. 


sible” problem for illuminating engi- 
neers until Goodrich developed the 
Stocklite. This unique fixture now an- 
swers all three basic requirements by: 
1. Uniformly illuminating shelves from top to 
bottom row. 
2. Making light reach into bin interiors. 


3. Eliminating glare in the aisles. 


Nowhere else will you find such inge- 





nious design — where many reflecting 
surfaces work together to build up light 
intensities where they are needed—using 
all the light without waste. 


GOLF COURSE for employees at 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
| Chicago, has now been plowed up to 
| serve as “Victory Gardens” sites for 
the same employees, each of whom 

will get a 20 by 20 foot plot. The 

company will also operate a garden 
to supply vegetables for its own lunch- 
room, 


Today, the Stocklite is aiding America 
through faster, more accurate hand- 
ling of stocks in hundreds of war plants, 
warehouses, and Government Depart- 
ments. Ask for Bulletin 91. 


Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production 








plication problems, the General Elec- 
is L £ C T R } C - D0 MA p A a 4 | out the country. These specialists 


—Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. 
. 
LIGHTING FOR INDUSTRY Adds Electronics Men 
tric Company has appointed eighteen 
industrial electronic specialists who 
Bae oS Sat wee PR Cee Crrre s | will be responsible for all industrial 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGYU, iLL. electronic applications in their terri- 


| To help industry with electronic ap- 
[5 0 0 D R | C will be located in GE offices through- 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS | tories. 
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HONORED for his engineering imag- 
ination, Charles H. Hodgkins, left, 
receives the Westinghouse Order of 
Merit from H. E. Seim, vice-president 
and general manager of Bryant Elec- 
tric Company. 








Canadian Wholesaler 
Aids Navy Exhibit 


lhrough the donation of part of the 
space in its building, the J. Marcus 
Company, St. John, N. B. wholesaler, 
assisted in the display of Royal Cana 
lian Navy guns, pictures, uniforms, 
ummunition, equipment, ship model 
captured souvenirs of this and_ the 
past war. Officers and enlisted men 
if the Navy were on duty as guides 
each day during the week. 


Triangle Makes 
Staff Changes 


Triangle Conduit and Cable Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., has announced 
through T. H. Bibber, the following 
changes in its sales organization: Mr. 
John Cushman, 340 Royal Palm Way, 
Palm Beach, Fla., district representa 
tive for the state of Florida (east of 
Pensacola); Mr. John Naylor, 621 
Julia St., New Orleans, La., district 
representative for the states of Louisi 
ina, Mississippi, and the cities of Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla.; the 
Triangle Pacific Company, Mr. C. H. 
Kaufman, 340 Azusa St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., district manager for the states 
of California (south of but not in 
luding Bakersfield), Arizona, Nevada 
Las Vegas only); the Triangle Pa- 
cific Company, Mr. Rex Larsen, dis 
trict manager, 1045 Bryant St., San 
Francisco, Calif., the states of Cali- 
nia (north of and including Bakers- 
ield), Nevada except Las Vegas), 
nd Utah; the Triangle Pacific Com- 
pany, Mr. Robert Sloane, district 
manager, 95 Connecticut St., Seattle, 
Wash., the states of Washington, Ore- 
ron, Idaho, and part of Montana. 


trobe 


PRODUCTS 


% FLOOR BOXES ®& WIRING SPECIALTIES *® 
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Save 
installation Time— 
Get Better Results 


Latrobe products are “naturals” for wartime jobs. 
They may be easily and quickly installed and may 
be depended upon for long trouble-free service in all 


industrial, commercial and residential work. 








FAR Og 4 
Sy gt Loree 
“BULL DOG" 
Insulator 
Supports 
No. 100 Cox with For fastening porcelain « No. 140 
No. 206 Nozzle St ke Cee Floor Box 
steel framework. Quickly at 
, on-adiusts . tached, no holes to be bored 
Latrede Faas a ~— Sour alate Latrobe Watertight Floor 
resent the last word in Loxes for quick installation 
design, a st number pe in concrete and wood finished 
parts, east amount oO en { . at . 
time to install, nerete floors. Neat design 


Few parts. 





Keystone 
Fish Wire 


Made of finest grade flat 











No. 470 **Bull Dog" oe p ay oe 
. : Mm size *acket 
No. 284 Nozzle Pipe or Conduit Hanger ; % a os on8 Gent 
100, ) and 20 00 
This ‘“‘Latrobe’’ Duplex For hanging %”, %” and 1” pipe coils. Other length 
Receptacle Nozzle is very or conduit to steel beam 4%” thick : —_ 
neat and compact. Fur Also ground clamp. Will accom requirec 
nished with 1%” or %” modate copper wire Nos, 8 to 4 


brass pipe extension 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
STOCK LATROBE PRODUCTS 
SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 





FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 
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No. 1184-M 


RLM THREADED ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
DOME REFLECTOR ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 











* The immensity — not to speak of the 
urgency—of war production, demands light- 
ing installations that have been proved. 
QUAD Units are the selection of Contractors 
to aid in this important work. 


% The QUAD line of Industrial Lighting 

Fixtures—RLM and other porcelain enam- 

eled units—fills all high intensity require- 

ments. The need for so many additional 

installations necessitated by the war pro- 

gram means that QUAD is the line to take 
- care of any lighting need. 


QUAD... for today and for tomorrow 
* 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


Mp4. of Incandescent and Gluarescent Lighting Equipment 
32 $0. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Morse to Head 
| Sales at F-M 











Robert H. Morse has been named § @ 
general sales manager of Fairbanks, § & 


Morse & Co. The appointment cli- 
maxes a career with the company | 
that began in 1916. Mr. Morse spent | 
ten years in the manufacturing divi 
sion, and followed it with sales work | 
as manager successively of the Cin 


cinnati, Dallas, and Boston branches 


More recently he was assistant sales | 
manager. 


Wholesalers’ Group | 


Has 60th Birthday | 


LOS ANGELES—This year marks ff 


the 60th anniversary of the Los Ange 
les Wholesalers Board of Trade whic! 
was founded back in 1883 when Los | 
\ngeles was a small city with a few 
thousand population. It was first 
known as the Board of Trade, with 
all of the old timers as members. In 
1905 it combined with the Wholesalers 
Board of Trade into the present organ 
ization, 

During this 60-year period, the 
Board has progressed until now it is 
the second largest creditor owned and 
controlled adjustment bureau in the 
United States. In the past 60 years 
it has paid out more than $35,000,000 
in dividends to creditors, saved credit 
ors more than $4,500,000, and recov 
ered concealed and fraudulently con 
veyed assets in the approximate 
amount of $200,000. 








VICE-PRESIDENT of Arrow-Hart 
& Hegeman Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is the new title for Haynes 
L. Everest. With A-H&H and its 
predecessor since 1907, he has been 
sales manager of the present company 
since it was formed in 1928, and has 
wide experience and acquaintance with 
wholesalers. 
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NEW MANAGER of the Product 
Service Division of GE’s Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, is L. H. 
Taylor, who has been assigned to a 
special government contract for GE 
since the outbreak of the war. Prod- 
uct Service has just been made a 
division. 





Specialty Distributor 


Offers New Lines 


\ line of glassware, china and gift 
ware which its president believes is 
one of the most complete in the coun- 
try, has been added by the Anchor 
Distributing Company of Pittsburgh, 
n an effort to help its dealers stay 
n business for the duration. A three- 
lay “open house” in the company’s 
newly-remodeled showroom was held 

\pril to announce the new lines. 

On display, besides the «lassware, 

and giftware, was a complete 

of toys, games, dolls and framed 

ictures. In addition there were 

louseware items, cooking utensils 

(glass), insulation, ice refrigerators, 

tory model gas ranges, coal heat 
ind fuel saving devices. 

Mr. Goldstein reports that he has 

eled thousands of miles during 
eral months to find the types of 
rchandise which he believed would 
suited as “duration” lines for his 

] + 


1 


1 ae 
peleves tna 


ilers. However, he 
iny of these new lines being taken 
will become permanent products 


both his concern and his dealers 


Littelfuse Appoints 


Ash Wood, sales manager of the 
California plant of Littelfuse, Inc., and 
Gerald E. Spates, general manager of 
the Chicago plant, have been elected 


vice-presidents of the company 


BOTH PRODUCED 


Backed by 75-year experience and the 
resources of Calumet and Hecla, Wolver- 
ine quality is now controlled right from ore 
straight through to finished product. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


ie WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


Seamless Copper — Brass 


1425 CENTRAL AVENUE 
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KEEPING THINGS Gu the Beam 









® BIG BEAMS HAVE GONE TO WAR 

. on Land, Sea, and Air... and 
they're helping to win it. BIG BEAMS 
are standardized by some of the largest 
Defense Plants, Public Utilities, Hos- 
pitals, Railroads, and other industries 
throughout the country. BIG BEAMS 
guard against sabotage around plants, 


BIG BEAM 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC RECHARGEABLE 
HAND LAMP 


protect against light failure, high line 
inspection and repair, and have many 
other important functions. 


Diversified uses have made necessary 
many special designs which will 
greatly increase the utility of these 
fine lamps AFTER THE WAR! 


® Write Sales Department for descriptive literature. 


U. C. LITE MFG. ‘HA LS w incites 














New Practical 
Unit to Cut 
Installation Time 


@ The ‘‘Messenger Hanger’’ and the ‘‘Mes- 
senger Strap’’ fill the need for an economi- 
cal, practical, time-saving unit for use with 
the wew messenger cable type of installa- 
tion. Mechanically strong, durable, light- 
weight. They save considerable material and 
are casily and quickly installed. Our bul- 


letin gives full and complete details—send 
for it. 


See your Jobbe 


> 
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Messenger Strap"’ for 

*‘Messenger Wanger'’ for Outlet Boxes 

Conduit and Cable Of Cadmiu P i Steel 
Strong, made of ( —_ i r Eve rdur For messer 
um Plated Steel or Ev ger cat le installaton to 
dur. Top os J 3 hange r be used with Mineral! 
rips messeng able r H er 
permit mn duit "te be put Fi tandard itlet 

place without fal by an n 





MINERALLAC 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York City Office 50 CHURCH ST. 
THEODORE 8. DALLY 
25 N. Peoria St. 





Chicago 
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YOU cant sell your 


product if you don't 


tell your salesman—our 


readers—the whole story 





FIRST 


Tell them FIRST 
Tell them OFTEN 
Tell them ALL 
FOR 
BETTER SELLING 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEWLY-ELECTED vice-president of 
Southern Tier Electrical Supply Co., 
and manager of its Elmira Branch, 
Kenneth F. Grover, has long back- 
ground in the electrical business, in- 
cluding 18, years with N. Y. State 
Electric and Gas Corp., and 52 years 
in the Turbine Division of GE. 





Upstate N.Y. Notes 


A reporter for 
SALESMAN during a 
trip in New England 
W alter “Blackie” well-know: 
manufacturer’s agent. Along witl 
reminiscing about Hot Springs, 
the following news items from. the 
New York State area were picked up 

Edward Tilley, 47-year old lamy 
salesman for the Electric 
Company's Lamp Department in the 
Albany and Schenectady territory, 
died suddenly from a heart attack in 
Schenectady. He is survived by his 
bride of one week. 

3en Reifler, son of N. L. Reifler 
president of Electra Supply Co 
Poughkeepsie, has left the employ of 
that concern to serve as a 2nd Lieuten 
ant in the Transportation Corps of the 


W HOLESALER’s 
news-gathering 

bumped int 
Daw, 


some 


General 


\rmy. 

Walter Laver, for the past 23 years 
an outside salesman for the Langdon 
& Hughes Electric Co., Utica, cover 


ing the Mohawk Valley Territory, has 
gone into business as a manufacturers’ 
agent. 

Douglas Florance, son of Jos. Flor- 
owner of Florance Electric Sup- 
ply Co., of Syracuse, Binghamton, and 
Hornell, has left the 
service in the army. 

\t least two men 
tory have managed to get their annual 
Florida tans this year. One is Jit 
Hughes, sales manager of Landon & 
Hughes Electric Co., Utica, and Karl 
“Barney” Thielscher, divisional mana- 
Graybar at Buffalo. 


ance, 
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Ireland Has New Post 
At McGraw Electric 


rray Ireland, who has been su- 
endent of the Toastmaster prod- 


cts division of McGraw Electric Co., 


aElein 


been 


Ch 


lu 


Mr. 


atic 
¢ irlie 
nu 


, lll., since it was started in 1927, 
elected a vice-president of 
ympany and placed in charge of 
ction of that division. 


Ireland’s experience with auto- 
toasters dates back to their 
st days. He has been granted 
mber of patents on automatic 


toasters and other electrical devices. 


N. C. Hurley, Jr. 


Ne 


vende 


f th 
we 
eeti 


lecte 
uart 

e: 
eser 


nd 


nvel 


ger 


vith 
Building, Richmond, Va. 


Sa 
W ith 





\n appropriation of 





Gets New Title 


il C. Hurley, Jr., was elected 


xecutive vice-president of the Inde- 


nt Pneumatic Tool Company of 


‘hicago, at the recent annual meeting 


directors which fol- 
firm’s annual stockholders’ 
John A. McGuire 
and E. R. 


e board of 
1 the 
ng. 


«1 secretary, 


Was 


Wyler 


s named vice-president with head- 


ers in New York City. 
$690,000 out 


irnings was made to act as a 
ve for post-war contingencies 
is a provision against post-war 
itorv losses. 


Graybar Promotes 
Tatum in Richmond 


John U. Tatum has been named to 
ucceed the late H. J. McKnight as 
Southeastern District service man 


of the Graybar Electric Co., Inc., 


the Graybat 

Mr. Tatum 
native of Richmond, and has been 
Graybar since 1926. 


headquarters in 
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Here Is Your 


Opportunity 


@ Every minute of production 
counts double today. Every 
accident and every bit of 
spoilage holds up the comple- 
tion of parts, or equipment 
needed by our fighting forces. 
Steber Lighting Equipment 
includes low cost, easily in- 
stalled reflectors, coverlites, 
spotlights, floodlights, yard- 
lights for general lighting, 
close-up supplementary light- 
ing,—yard, stock pile and 
loading platform lighting. 
Add to your general light- 
ing,—cover exposed lamps, 
light corridors, stairways, 








ae 


The Easy Detachable Socket Type Reflec- 
tors provide efficiert, low cost, quickly 
installed lighting. Use standard 60 to 500 
watt lamps, recuire no special wiring, 
nor accessories. Can be used anywhere. 
Ultranamel finish does not chip and has 
high reflectivity value. 











Cat. No. 712 Shade Holder Type Shallow 
Dome Refiecto:. Fits standard 2%” shade 
holder or other types of snap-in holders. 
Also made in standard dome and cngle 
style. Finish is porcelain enamel of high 
reflectivity. 








Steber Yardlight No. 1712-B. Comes com- 
pletely wired wiih lag screws, Y2” x 18 
rigid pipe, cast shade holder and wall 
flange. Flange hcs 2” porcelain bushing 
to comply with R.E.A. regulations and 
protect wires. Eyelet provided at top of 
cast iron head to attach guy wires. Ideal 
for farms also. 


sheds, stockrooms, repair rooms, entrances and exits. Use 
supplemental lighting for precision 


Cat. No.1630 Circulite—a mobile 
handy floodlight for industrial 
plants, airports, shipyards, ship- 
ways, repair departments and 
emergency work. Chromium- 
plated reflector. Diameter of 
base 22”, overall height 23”. 


electrical and industrial journals. 


machine work cnd inspection. Flood 
outside areaswith Steber Floodlights. 

Steber Lighting Equipment is widely 
used throughout the country,—in manu- 
facturing plants, warehouses, military 
posts, shipyards, — advertised in leading 


Every 


plant is a prospect,—Take out samples or 
your Steber Catalog Sheets for quick 
sales today. 


STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2451 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





STEBER 








A “MUST” at the 
Buffalo War Conference 


While in Buffalo with the 
National Electrical 
Wholesalers’ Association 
we cordially invite you to 
visit the WILEY 


Fluorescent Fixture Plant 

















See Our 


Instant 


New 


Starting Fixture 


control does not 
starting The 
operating difhculties are 
eliminated ; lamp life is longer than 
with starting switches and mainte 
nance expense is the least possible. 


(Our new system o 


equire switches. 


isual 


See our latest, beautifully simple 
design in Industrial Fixtures, in 
cluding Masonite reflectors and a 
minimum of steel, to comply with 
W.P.B (See illustra 


tion ) 


regulations 
. 


See the operation of our Infra- 


red Oven which polymerizes the 


plastic finish on the reflectors and 
wiring channels. 
° 
You will be interested in our 
Portable Bench Fixture, operating 
with one 20-watt fluorescent lamp. 
With it, the workmen can concen- 
trate strong light on the work 
bench from a thousand angles 
. 
Phone RI-5010; we will be de 
lighted to talk with you. If 


you 
cant visit us, ask 


for our catalog 
The Wiley factory is only 15 min 
utes by taxi from the Statler. 


R. & W. WILEY, INC. 


Member Fleur-O-Lier 


Manufacturers 


Dept. WS-53 


Dearborn at Bridge St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





P. P. & S. for 
Tacoma Salesmen 


The Tacoma, Wash., branch of 
Graybar Electric Company used to 
have six men in the office and ware- 
house John Reine, the man- 
ager, and J. G. Gillespie, service super- 
visor. To date, they have had five leave 
for the service. The stenographer and 
mail clerk were formerly men, are now 
replaced by women. In the warehouse 
recently they had one full time man 
ind one part time man, with both 
scheduled to leave for the service in a 
couple of weeks. 

\dvertisements for 
do no good, and no other effort to get 
more employees is successful, either. 
So, it begins to look for Reine, Gilles 
pie, and Earl Hoff, that it 
will be a case of P.P.&S. (Pick, Pack 
and Ship your own orders). 


Turn In Old 
Fluorescent Parts 


Turn-in 
lasts and 
ments are 


besides 


warehousemen 


, 
Saiesman 


yf fluorescent lighting bal- 
when replace 


transtorme! 


purchased has been advo 


cated at a recent meeting ot W PB’s 
Lighting Fixture and Ballast Ad 
visory Committee 

Manufacturers have reported that 
many ballasts and transformers 
turned were not actually defective an 
that others could be restored 
s¢ rvice. 








DOLLAR-A-YEAR man now — Vic 
Mucher, well-known as sales manager 
of Clarostat Manufacturing Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
a consultant to the Radio and Radar 
Division of WPB. 
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To Avoid Troubles 


hundreds of heavy industrials 
and shipyards are using our 


UICO 
NO. 


63310 
IMPACT 


RESISTANT 





BAKELITE 
SOCKET um 


This All Canvas Bakelite 
Socket is built and proven 
to last three to four times 
as long as an ordinary 
socket. Such long-life de- 
pendability is especially 
essential now as it elimi- 
nates frequent reordering 
with accompanying pri- 
ority problems and slow 
deliveries. 


© Write tor 
details today on 


No. 63310 Bake- 
lite Socket. 








THE ORIGINAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
of BAKELITE SOCKETS 


UNION 
INSULATING CO. 


Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Sales Office: 27 Park Place 
New York City 
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“E” Award 


For the second time, all three major 
works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany have received the Army-Navy 
production award, symbolized by the 
“E” pennant. 


Trumbull Appoints 
Two in New England 


L. C. Watson has been appointed 
New England district manager for the 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., 
with headquarters at the Plainville, 
Conn., factory. He will continue as a 
special representative on motor con 
trol. 

Mr. Watson has been with Trum 
bull since 1928, and-.previous to that 
was a field representative of the Pettin- 
gil-Andrews Co. of Boston, which 
later became the GE Supply Corpo 
ration. 

R. M. Booth has been assigned 
the Boston office as a representative 
for Trumbull in the New England 
territory. He will replace “Bill” Ed 
vards, recently transferred to Kansas 
City as district manager. 


Introduces Electronic 
D-C Motor Control 


\ new electronic adjustable-speed 
drive for d-c motors has been intro- 
duced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., East Pitts 


burgh, Pa. An announcement of the 
new electronic drive claims that it will 
provide wider speed ranges, closet 


speed regulation and smoother auto 
matic starting and reversing of direct- 
current electric motors operating from 
an a-c source. As such it will speed 
up and increase the usefulness of ma- 
chine tools and other vital industrial 
machinery powered by these motors. 

Of particular importance to whole 
salers is that the Mot-O-Trol, as it 
has been named, will be sold as a 


vackage unit in several sizes to suit 
the various horsepower ranges of d-c 
notors. It is housed in a cabinet 


ibout the size of a small console 
radio set. 

The Mot-O-Trol converts alternat 
ing current from the power line into 
the required direct current by means 
f two electronic tubes called thyra- 
trons which allow current to pass in 
me direction only. Within these 
tubes are grids which are connected 
to the speed control dial in front of 
the operator. Turning this dial varies 
the voltage of the grid which in turn 
varies the amount of electric energy 
that flows through the tube to the 
motor. 
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HERE'S A WAY YOU CAN 
CONSERVE “CRITICAL” STEEL! 








Briegel fittings are made with—— 


25% less steel than any other 





fittings on the market. Approved 
specifically for use in 
concrete and interior 


jobs. 





DISTRIBUTED BY 





The M. B. Austin Co. The Steelduct Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Youngstown, Ohio 
Clayton Mark & Co. Enameled Metals 
Evanston, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clifton Conduit Co. National Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Electric Co. Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Brunswick, N. J. 


BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO., Galva, Ill. 








“ROYAL JIM” says: 


PD-IX WILL GET YOU 
ROYAL FUSES P DQ 


ROYAL Crystal Glass Top Fuses, and ROYAL 
Cartridge Fuses, are still available for civilian 
purposes despite the heavy war demands. 
WPB insured adequate supply for the Ameri- 
can public thru use of PD-1X applications 
by wholesalers. 


...S0 specify ROYAL — the 
PERFORMANCE plus fuses! 


ROYAL has pioneered major improvements 
in fuse design and construction, and main- 
tains important exclusive features today! 
ROYAL Fuses are the best to 
use... to buy... to sell! 















> 





ROYAL wire also 
available, but 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


95 GRAND AVENUE + PAWTUCKET, R. I. 














me LEADERSHIP 
a is just a word! 





buf 


THORDARSON’S LEADERSHIP IS AN ACCEPTED fact! 


Today, in any language, the word Thordarson means the finest transformers that human skill can 
create. And, in almost every country, the leadership which Thordarson enjoys is reflected in the import- 
ant services rendered by Thordarson transformers...services which have brought new comforts and 


enjoyments to peace-time, and which are helping more efficiently to consummate the jobs of war-time. 
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THORDARSON 


ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
500 WEST HURON STREET CHICAGO rit, 
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INCANDESCENT 
SEARCHLIGHTS 


DESIGNED FOR ORDNANCE 
AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
BRIDGES, FORTS, ARSEN- 
ALS, MARINE SERVICE AND 
OTHER PROTECTIVE 
LIGHTING APPLICATIONS. 
PILOT HOUSE CONTROL AND 
HAND CONTROL 


{ 600 watt } 1,500 watt 
11,000 watt !8 inch ) 9009 watt 


12 inch 


Beam of high candle power produced by precision ground 
polished silvered glass reflector. 


A compact, sturdy unit that is dusi, bug and weather- 
tight. Operates smoothly. The pilot house control type 
gives a full 360° horizontal rotation with vertical adjust- 
ment of 45° above or below horizontal. A thoroughbred 
in every particular. 


Learn about the many other REVERE developments. 


Write for Catalog Supplements and Discounts. 





Count on REVERE to help you keep the supply lines flowing 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


a "a 2935 NORTH PAULINA STREET: CHICAGO 
Originators of the Wi rod hi 
INDOOR and OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT of EVERY DESCRIPTION | 
EEE AREA TE TEDL SLL SEO ELEN AI A REN 
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Praise This Salesman— 
Passing the Ammunition 


R. F. Orchard, salesman for one of 
the large Pacific Coast electrical 
wholesalers, recently contacted a large 
army air base in one of the Western 
states. Aside from the materials en- 
tering into the construction of the 
project, there were required large 
quantities of emergency — supplies. 
These were to be procured by the army 
officers assigned to the project. 

Among other items, the officers 
knew that they were going to need a 
large number of ordinary e'ectric fans. 
Hot weather would be along before 





the project could be completed and air 
conditioning could not be installed in 
time. Besides, it was not known that 
the individual fans would not take the 
place of regular air conditioning and 
so make the latter unnecessary. 

Over a hundred fans were needed 
and the job of procurement turned over 
to Orchard. In order to procure the 
right number, he furnished some out 
f stock and then scoured the whole 
Pacific Coast for the remainder, con- 
centrating on manufacturers’ agents 
and manufacturers’ branch _ offices. 
Practically all this contact work was 
done by telegraph. In the end he got 
the necessary number, and out of three 
other stocks besides his own. 


Crean Leaves NEMA 


R. B. Crean, controller and man- 
ager of the Statistical and Office Serv- 
ice Departments of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association for 
the past several years, severed his con- 
nection with that organization follow- 
ing the Spring Meeting. He was 
expected to become assistant to the 
controller of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works on May Ist, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 
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Aggressive dealers are featuring Ther- 
mador Fan Type Portable Electric 
Heaters for war plants where they are 
widely used to bring comfort to work- 
ers. Clean, compact, and safe, Therma- 
dor Heaters are portable and can be 
placed in cold, damp parts of war 
plants to improve working conditions. 

With a flip of a switch, these double- 
purpose units heat in winter—circulate 
cooling air in summer. Flameless, fume- 
less Thermador Heaters are only avail- 
able on priority orders in portable or 
built-in types for use on 115-volt A.C. 
service, 1650 watts capacity, or 230-volt 
A.C. in capacities up to 5000 watts. 


Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 
Electric Water Heaters, 4 
and Small Transformers. 






Write today for " 
Catalog ‘\ 
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Mandernach Appointed 


H. J. Mandernach has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the replace- 
ment tube section of General Electric 
Company’s radio, television and elec- 
tronic department at Bridgeport, 
Conn. He will be responsible for re- 
placement sales of all types of elec- 
tronic tubes sold through distributors 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Nona S$. Ogren ot 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
addressed the Women’s Division of the 
Chicago Electric Association at a re- 
cent dinner meeting on the subject of 


soil conservation. Her talk included 
sound motion pictures on “Farming 
in the New England States.” She 
also discussed present day farming 


problems and how those 
affected people in the cities. 


One of the outstanding meetings of 


problems 


the season was held recently when 
Miss Lanna Long, chairman of the 
War Activities Committee, put on a 


thrilling and patriotic review of 


women in war work. Short talks 
were followed by prominent women 
in the various war-time services 





KANSAS CITY—John P. 
the British Consulate 
Electric Association of Kansas City 
at a recent meeting on the 
“India and the Atlantic Charter,” an- 
swering such questions as, “How Does 
Britain Apply the Atlantic Charter to 
India?” and “What About Ghandi?” 

rhe Association is contemplating 
sponsoring an electrical industry scrap 
drive for critical materials, especially 
copper. 


P1 ice ol 
addressed the 


subject, 


NEW ORLEANS—From the Elec 
trical Association of New Orleans 
comes word that the NEMA Com 
mittee on League Financing has au- 


thorized the issuance of “Certificates 
of Appreval” for the current vear to 
eight groups, as follows 

Cincinnati Electrical Association, 
Electrical Association of Kansas City, 
(Mo.), Electric League of Western 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh), Electrical 
Association of New Orleans, Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association, Ine. 
(Los Angeles ), Electrical Association 
of Detroit, Electrical League of Mil- 
waukee, and_ Electrical 7 
Rhode Island. 


League of 


PATERSON—A very important sub 
ject was discussed at a recent meet 
ing of the Passaic County Electrical 
League, Paterson, N. J. when Thomas 
D. Nevins, supervising analyst of the 
Priorities Department, WPB, spoke 
on the priority situation and how it 
affects the electrical industry. 


— 




























































Just as P&S PORCELAIN 
WIRING DEVICES installed 
years ago are still serving 
faithfully—so new installa- 
tions of these devices will 





serve long after this war 








is won. 






Ask for complete information. 


PASS & SEYMOUR 


INCORPORATE 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. 








ust as TRICO ELEC- 
RICAL protective and 
LUBRICATING DE- 
VICES installed years 
ago are still serving 
faithfully—so new in- 
stallations in vital war 
plants are doing their 
part in speeding up pro- 
duction schedules . 
and they will continue 
to serve long after this 
war is won. 


Remember, too, 
TRICO'S “Thru the 
Wholesaler’ policy 
assures you @ maxi- 
mum volume of busi- 
ness—and PROFIT 
year after year. 


IT PAYS TO 
PUSH TRICO 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: IRVING SMITH LIMITED, Montreal 














Write Your 
Own Ticket 


SINGLE HOLE 


SOLDERING 
LUGS 





Because all lugs are 
drawn from large 
seamless copper tubes 
right in our own plant 
we can furnish 


SOLDERING LUGS 


ANY SIZE, TYPE, 
SHAPE OR PURPOSE 


ILSCO facilities help 
you solve your prob- 
lems .. . ILSCO qual- 


ity assures you of best 
results always all 
ways. 





SSCS REESE eeeeeeeeeeee 
Please rush us sample and 
32-page illustrated catalog. 





NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 





COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 










| 
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Wesco Makes 
New Appointments 


B. W. Clark, president of the West 
inghouse Electric Supply Company, 
has announced the election of George 


treasurer and assist 


} 


he company, and the 


E. Carpentet 
ant-secretary of t 


as 


appointment of J yhn 5, Kaske as as- 
Sistant chiet stores manager, 

Mr. Carpenter, who has been ge 
eral auditor for WESCO since April, 
1941, succeeds W. M. Dick, who 
signed after 40 years of service. For 
seven vears, following his joining the 
company in 1923, Mr. Carpenter was 





auditor He later served 
traveling auditor, and as assistant sec 
retary and district auditor in Chicago 
He is a member of the Controllers 
Institute of America and the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association. 
Mr. Kaske was district stores man 
ager in St. Li 


assistant 


uuis for 15 vears before 


his ippointment is assistant chief 





Before that he was 
associated with the McGraw Electric 
Appliance Company, which was ab 
sorbed by Westinghouse in 1926. 


stores manager 


| 


| 





| 


| 
| 





New  bulleti 


Control 
containing eight pages, describes and 
ilustrates automatic control equipment 


Equipment 


Zenit 


products manufactured 
Electric Co., Chicago, II] 


by 


When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


3ulletin No. 69, 
Frank Adam 
Mo., describes 


Control Equipment 
recently published by 
Electric Co., St. Louis, 


the company’s panelboards and cabi- 
nets and contains illustrations, typ: 
and construction data, template for 


special knockouts, and essential infor- 
mation for correct ordering 


When writing 
mention 





WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 








whe 
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— fi 
Stud 
Term 
and 

conne 
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ta 





Electrical Contacts—Catalog, 36 pages, 
explains the design, manufacture, and 
application of electrical contacts 
silver, platinum, tungsten, and a va- 
riety of other metals and alloys, manu- 
factured by Callite Tungsten Corp. 
Union City, New Jersey. 


ot 





When writing 
mention 








WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Electrical Equipment—N inety-six page 
booklet (B-3206) entitled ‘‘Wartime 
Conservation” is published by Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., covers up-rating of motors, ther- 
mal] temperature loading of transform- 
ers, industrial network systems, line 
equipment and materials; and gives 
tips on saving and salvaging materials 
as practiced in this company’s various 
plants. 


When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Fluorescent Lighting Units—Catalog 
No. 43-V describes in detail and 
lustrates, the victory 40 and 100 models 
of the Silv-A-King line of fluorescent 
lighting units, manufactured by Bright 
Light Reflector Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Incandescent Lamps—Catalog, explains 
various claimed advantages and de- 
scribes the several types of Verd-A- 
Ray lamps as manufactured by the 
Save Electric Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Also includes illustrations, chart, and 
price list. 





When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
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Electrical Specialties—Minerallac Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, Illinois, has available 
| a bulletin describing the company’s 
“messenger hanger” for conduit and 
cable and, the “messenger strap” for 
outlet boxes. 






“You select 


EXACTLY % 
what you need— - 
voi 























































When “riting WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


’ 
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Lighting Equipment—Twelve page 
booklet by Fostoria Pressed Steel 
- : Corp., Fostoria, Ohio, tells the story 
oy a Ps e . “balanced” lighting— what it is, how 
(Td < o achieve it and what it will do. In- 
N | ; a oY ——_ cludes descriptions and _ illustrations 

GA a's lea localized and general lighting equip- 


— from the COMPLETE line’ ment. Flashes No. 343. 


Stud Connectors and Solderless 


Oa 
ie* 
Ld 










HY 


lam, | Terminal Adapters for distribution when rie WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
‘bes | and power transformers . . . for 

xe nnectin i 7 

abi- aoe gy Bygone goth Lighting Units—Catalogs No. 101 and 
ter Mh Citneetene with soventiiie eine 102 published by Reliance Devices 
bn brs : ; Co., Inc., New York City, contains 
for ing caps take two different ranges § z 


many illustrations, descriptive data, 
and application sketches of the “Swiv- 
elier” sockets, adaptations, and Work- 
Lite units. 


of cable sizes. Furnished for any 
number of conductors. A few of 
N | Penn-Union’s many types: 





When writing WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


mention 





Sound System—lIn a special bulletin, 

| No. 37, the Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, describes and _ illus- 
| trates the various types of sound 
| equipment available in connection 
with the company’s voice paging sys- 
tem for use in industrial plants and 
large commercial organizations 


When writing WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


| Tools—A booklet entitled, “Long Life 
to Tools,” published by Mathias Klein 








Oo | & Sons of Chicago as a contribution to 
: | tool conservation, is offered in pocket 
line x4 size, contains no advertising. Includes LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 
‘ves | Also. . . the most complete line of S72 | many sketches and valuable  sug- 
tals Service Connectors, Cable Taps, J | gestions on how to make tools last CONTACTS 
a | 


ous — Tees . . . Straight and Parallel longer and give better service. A copy 
Connectors . . . Bus Supports, mm | will be sent without charge to any- NON-HEATING 


Spacers . . . Grounding Clamps, $e | O"¢ who can make use of it. x 
: Keep Motors Humming 


N| Terminal Lugs, etc. etc. 
Penn-Union conductor fittings are 





“Fi | When writing ’ 

the first choice of leading utilities, 4M mension WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN @ End Over.bestt 

industrials, electrical manufacturers es er-rrearing , 
slog § 2nd contractors—because they have Bs War-Time Lighting—“How to Get @ Stop needless fuse blowing 

: found that “Penn-Union” on a More Light for Your Money,” a new @ Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 

dels | fitting is their best guarantee of wartime booklet which provides house- Current 
sent | Dependability. Write for Catalog wifes with information on the correct 
CI . 3 : o 
ight PENN-U use and care of lamp and lighting fix- @ Certified to Comply—Federal 
r -UNION | tures, is available for dealer distribu Specification W F 803-a-Type iI 


‘* [ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
N ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


tion from the Westinghouse Lamp 


Div Bloomfield. N. J APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Po. oO “ » de Je 


Mfgr's Agents Territory Open 


wnat wold WARE BROTHERS 
a WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 4420 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 






















ains 

de- Wiring Devices- -Twenty-page catalog, 
1-A- No. 243, fully illustrated, contains de- 
the tailed descriptions and price list of the 
hio. different wiring devices manufactured 
and by Lew Fittings Company of Chicago, 

Il. 
Conductor Fittings 
N wren whee WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
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“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DUR¢ [ION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 
Manufacturing Corp. 


100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 


















ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 








For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 
Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 


Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 


Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 








"A Quality Line 
at Competitive 
Prices’ 





A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
connectors. To assure your contractor 
and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 


Illustrated is a 
¥%" Non - Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 


Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS C0. 


589 Atlantic Avenue * Boston, Mass. 
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